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Co Correspondents. : 

T. K. B.—We have sent you duplicate copies of the Am. Turf Register three times by 
Adams & Co.’s Express, as directed. . ’ 

J..8. L.—You must hurry home if you hope to have good Canvass-back tee | at 
Bengy’s this season. If we had keys to the wardrobe, armory, and wine cellar, it is 
more than likely that ‘“‘the subscriber’? would start forthwith ! we 

‘‘Detroit.”—Four mile heats was the distance intended ; nothing less than a single 
mile could have named. 

W. P. R.—Can send such a Setter as zee describe for $75. ; ; 

‘‘Higbee’s.”’—The parties whotied (throwing 19 each) are entitled to the two prizes; 
18 has no show. ’ ’ 

C. T. P. B.—Have sent you the Trotting Rules in addition to those of Racing, which 
you asked for, and which were sent some weeks since. mar 

B. 0. T. and L. C.—There is evidently some misapprehension in regard to the articles 
on the Jennings Estate. We have published several, indeed all that have reached us. 
You both make reference to one which we are not aware of having read. We need 
hardly add that it will give us great pleasure te further your views. 

‘‘Petrel.”—Doubtless your ’necdote of the driver of an express wagon would be first 
rate if a body could decypher the manuscript. 

J. A. P.—The letter for T. B. T. reached him through this office, towhich his letters, 
papers, ect., are addressed. 

“Swanquill.’’—Have sent you a copy of Augusta. 
semi-occasienally. 

J. W. P.—Wouid advise you to come on here and look for yourself. There are halfa 
dozen horses here that would meet your views. The Patent Elastic Horse Shoes are 
not yet in market ia this city, but soon will be. : 

E. W. R.—The two jokers who threw 43-are entitled to the watch and chain, as their 
throws were the highest. 

W. B.—The bet is off, by the loss of the Arctic. Suppose the Arabia had been 
withdrawn froin the Cunard Line by the British Government, for service‘in the Medi- 
terranean? 

‘‘Stella.”"—A centre board ‘‘down’’ will materially aid in steadying a boat either in 
® momentary squall, or in a long continued steady blow. Your other query is so ex- 
pressed that we dare not undertake to answer it. 

J. C. T.—Jack Rossiter beat Grey Vermont, two mile heats, in harness, at Saratoga, 
July 26, 1851, in 5:15—5:19. We have understood that Jack trotted there, in his race 
wilh Lady Moscow, (two mile heats, in harness,) in 5:043¢. This came off on Aug. 24, 
1850. 3 

C. W. B.—We doubt if the dialect of Yorkshire and Lancaster would be understood 
or appreciated here. Suppose you try the English—er rather the American language, 
which comes as near ‘‘the well of English undefiled” as any one cares much about in 
this country. 

H. H. P.—Mauch obliged for your letter from Rio, gnd shall be glad to hear from you 
frequently. Please remember us most kindly to the U. S. Naval Officers you name. 

J. D.—Will attend to your suggestion respecting your son’s signature. We expect a 
exmmunication from him daily, from the Sandwich Islands. 

N. A. C.—Would advise you to “‘hold on” for @ week or so. 
@opy of the paper desired. 

J.J. H.—Regret we cannot permit ourselves to furnish your friend 8. S. with the in- 
formation desired. Mr. H. (F, F.) will write for the 8. M. G., if one remunerated. 

‘‘Picayune,’’ N. O.—Will any one of you jolly Picks be kind enough to furnish us with 
the ages of the horses which started for the State Post Stake, and alse inthe great four 
mile race succeeding, as published in the * Picayune’’ of the following days ? 

Several communications are in type for next Saturday’s paper. Various comm issions 
have been attended to since our last, to which no reference is made here. 


Shall be glad to hear from you 


Have sent the duplicate 








’ TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the ‘‘Spirit 
of the Times’’ has been induced to offer his services, at-a very moderate commission, for 
ghe purchase of all descriptions of Improvap Sock, and articles » bs obtained at prime 
cost of breeders, dealers, manufacturers and others, in this city and its vicinity—com- 
prising— 
Thoreugh-bred Stock, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks. 
Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc.. 


Guns, Rigfes, and Pistols Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle. Etc., etc., ete. 


An experience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac 
turers, ang others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrusted 
him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, « 
Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 


Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit, by 
and or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to Wm. T. Portsk)—must be post-paid. March 1, 1846. 




















THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 9, 1864. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonpow, Nov. 14, 1854. 

Dear *‘Spirit”—Jullien is beating away at Drury Lane, t> the great ad- 
miration of crowds of visitors nightly. His energies appear greater than 
ever, the baton moving with greater rapidity than usual, one may easily 
imagine a commander giving incessant directions to hisarmy. The selec- 
tions that M. Jullien has produced this year have been very much ad- 
mired, especially the’ new importations from America. The ‘*Valse 
d’Adieu,” ‘The Californian,” *Katydid Polka,” and ‘Mississippi Waltz,” 
are received nightly with much applause. Madame Anna Thillon has 
also added somé of her admired songs during the past week, and alto- 
gether the music is most charming. On Monday, Dec. 11th, the season 
will terminate with a granc Bal Masque. 

Madame Anna Thillon has lately been the cause of several newspaper 
paragraphs, which have led to some feeling on the part of the public; it 
is said on account of the high terms demanded by her for a series of per- 
formances at the Haymarket Theatre. Madame Thillon is indeed a great 
artiste, in fact 1 consider her as much so as any one who has appeared at 
the Italian Opera for years past. In her particularrole she is unsur- 
passed, and although I do object to theatrical artistes being paid enor- 
mous salaries, we certainly have no right to condemn them for want- 
ing great terms. So long as the public will support them, so long will 
they get jorge salaries ; but should all managers follow Mr. Buckstone, 
as in this case, artistes. will be compelled to accept what is reasonable 
to themse.ves and the managers. The Haymarket} Theatre is not large 
enough, nor are the prices of admission high enough, to warrant ope- 
ratie artistes the Royal Italian terms; and although, no doubt, Madame 
Thillon would have drawn great houses, the manager was perfectly right 
in declining an offer which he considered, had he accepted, would not 
have been remunerative. 

The last of the Spanish Dancers is announced this week at the Hay- 
market, and on Saturday nexta new piece will be produced, entitled 
“‘The Sentinel of the Alma.” ; 

‘“‘Schamy|, the Prophet Chief,” which has lately been very attractive, 
with Mr. Andersonas the Chief, at the National Standard, has been prot 
duced at the Princess’s, Mr. Ryder sustaining the principal character. 
The translation differs somewhat from that of Mr, Markwell’s, performed 
by Anderson, and is neither so effective or interesting in incident. It has, 
however, drawn fair houses, and will probably have a run up to Christ- 
mas, as 1 understand Mr. Kean will not bring out any new piece for him- 
self until after that time. 

The St. James Theatre is working its way into popuiarity, although the 
company is somewhat deficient. Last week anew piece entitled ‘*Ho- 
nor before Titles” yas produced, and admirably put upon the stage. It is 
adapted from the French, the plot running as follows. Pierre Paillieux, 
and Madaline, his wife, are happy, prospering tradespeople, rude in 
Speech, but warm in heart. Madaline has a daughter Aureiia, by a former 
marriage, to whom she has given an education beyond her means and 











station, but not without design, as a mystery is connected with her des- 
tiny. At school she is seen and becomes loved by Gaston, son of Count 
de la Tourangerie. The father forbids*his connection with Aurelia, and 
orders him-to prepare for a more suitable marriage. Aurelia, on learning 
the intention of Gaston’s father, pines in misery, and her mother pleads 
her cause to the Count, but with no effect other than disappointment. 
During a yisit to the Count’s house, she accidentally discovers in this 
great man’s wife one of the market girls of her own town, and a fine dis- 
play of market slang ensues between them, which leads to the discovery 
of the Count’s real character. By this it appears that Arthur de la Tour- 
angerie died in England, and that his valet assumed his name and title, 
and afterward his estates, to the exclusion of the rightful ewner, Ray- 
mond de la Tourangerie. Raymond, however, having fought a duel with- 
out witnesses, is condemned to death, and cannot come back to claim his 
title and estates, and the family of Paillieux have been reduced to utter 
misery through the instrumentality of the assumed Count. At length, 

when things have come to the worst, and the mother is about to commit 
suicide, proofs come to hand exposing the Count assumed, and proving 
Aurelia to be a Tourangerie herself, having been the issue of a clandes- 
tine, but valid marriage, between her mother, when young and handsome, 
and a scion of that noble blood, who soon deserted her and died in battle. 

The plot is worked out with very great skill, and contains many effec- 
tive points. Madaline, played by Mrs. Seymour, is a character trying to 
the passions, and most admirably played by this lady. Miss Clifford sus- 
tains the part of Aurelia with good judgment, and gives it a most satisfac- 
tory delineation. Mr. Stuart plays the Count in.a sang froid manner, 
which gives jit great reality, and Mr. Toole, one of the cleverest actors 

among’ the company, sustains Paillieux witha great deal of honest hu- 
mor. The piece has been very successful, and happily chosen by the ma- 
nager as one suitable to the character of the house. It is by providing 
good pieces, having them well placed upon the stage, and well performed, 
that Mrs. Seymour must expect to-gain a popularity for her bold under- 
taking, and, I am pleased to say, thus far she has succeeded most admj- 
rably. The burlesque on the Spanish Dancers, nightly performed, is one 
of the most amusing sketches that has been produced for a long while, 
and justly receives much praise. 

Mr. Wigan has revived, this week, at the Olympic, the pleasing bur- 
letta of **The Beulah Spa,” and introduced, for the first time at this house, 
Miss Julia St. George, formerly a great favorite atthe Lyceum. Little 
Robson appears every evening asthe Blighted Being, creating roars of 
laughter. 

The new Beer Act has furnished a subject for dn amusing farce at the 
Adelphi, called “A Bona Fide Traveller.” The dialogue is filled with 
puns on the unpopularity of the act, and abounds in wit and humor, with 
plenty of servant and pot-boy conversation. 

The same subject has been chosen at the Strand, under the title of 
‘‘Who is a Traveller?” The starting point is the difficulty of obtaining 
admission into a public house during the prohibited hours. Two travel- 
lers having obtained admission, the scene changes to the interior, where a 
variety of amusing scenes take place. The piece is smartly written, and 
just at the present time is very popular. 

Anything that becomes at all popular, or causes the least excitement, 
furnishes a topic for some of the theatres, The trial of Lieut. Perry, by 
Court Martial, made a subject for a farce called the ‘*‘New Wags of 
Windsor, or the 146th,” which was played for sometime at various hou- 
ses. The disappearance of Mdlle. Cruvelli has been seizéd upon, and 
every night, at the Strand,a petite farce is played, entitled ‘*Where’s 
Cruvelli?” The scene representsthe Grand Opera, with the Manager 
and Secretary in a terrible fix because Mdlle. Cruvelli has not made 
her appearance, the house being crowded to hear her. The distress in- 
creases, and there appears no way of evading the tempest that is rising, 
when the Secretary suggests that two other artistes who are sojourning in 
Paris should be invited to take the parts of Amini and Elvina, instead of 
Mdile. Cruvelli and her tenor. Mr. Honey and Miss Beaumont sustain 
these parts, and a great many personal allusions are made. The audience 
call loudly for Cruvelli, as if it were really a Parisian audience disap- 
pointed, and the manager appears, requesting that Mr. Honey and Miss 
Beaumont may appear in ‘“‘La Sonnambula,” which the audience having 
no “objection to, portions of the opera are given with the characters re- 
versed, making of it a burlesque, much tothe delight of the audience, 
which causes it to be received with great applause. 1 
Mr. J. Heraud’s new tragedy of ‘‘Videna,” has been performed during 
the whole of last week, to large and intelligent audiences. Mr. Wallack, 
however, desirous of producing a succeggion of novelties, has this week 
brought out a new play written by Mr. W. J. Robson, entitled “Love and 
Loyalty.” Itis highly spoken of, and as having been well received. 
**Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” is now in its fourth week at Sadler’s Wells, 
and although the play is composed of a series of improbabilities, the 
careful manner in which it is performed, and the magnificence of its 
mounting, has drawn houses to amply repay the large outlay which must 
have been made for its production. : 

The grand Military Spectacle of the “Battle of the Alma” continues 
very popular at Astley’s, upwards of five hundred men and horses taking 
partin it. The bills, this week, are headed “Inereased Excitement and 
Prodigious Phenomenon. Early attendance is necessary to prevent disap- 
pointment. The London reputation of the new Spectacle has echoed 
throughout the provinces, the influx of strangers attesting the curiosity it 
has engendered. The eulogiums of the press describe the electric effect 
of the pageantry, and the terrible magnificence of war. Both the stage 
and ring are simultaneously employed, forming one vast arena, and the 
maneuvers of four hundred auxiliaries.” ‘i 

Those who for years past have visited Astley’s, must recollect Mr. Wid- 
dicomb, master of the ring. Always smiling, always young and good na- 
tured, he was a pet of the habitwes. Noone ever knew his age, no one 
could even guess it, his appearance indicating about thirty-five. In fact, 
he had been a fixture from time immemorial, and had been attached to 
that house under all its vicissitudes and lesseeships, from old Ducrow to 


saeeeal 
papers: ‘It was in consequence of a misunderstanding that Malle, Cru- 
velli’s absence caused a disappointment as to her performance of the 
opera. The person charged to inform the manager of her departure did 
not execute his commission. Malle. Cruvelli, terrified at the effect which 
ensued, had not dared to make her re-appearance before the public, 
Comprehending now that the prolongation of her absence might aggra- 
vate her involuntary fault, she has requested and obtained leave to resume 
immediately her duties at the opera.” 
Miss Glynn is giving a series of Readings at the Royal Polytechnic In- 
stitution, with good success. : ; 
Charles Kemble, the celebrated tragedian, died yesterday at his town 
residence, aged 79 years. lam, W&e., W. H..P. 





RAMBLING EPISTLE FROM MISS READ. 
New Yor, Dec. 5, 1854. 

“Stands Scotland where it did?” asks Malcolm; a query, tomy mind, 
by no means satisfactorily answered. Now should any of my “far awa” 
friends ask of me, ‘Stands Gotham where it did?” I should reply in a 
woman’s rights’ sort of tone, without the fear of geography, No; for its 
arms, Briareus-like, continually and continuously are stretching out, up 
the North and East rivers, into Connecticut, nor even terrified by such 
“times in the Jarsies”’; and its legs, saving your reverence, seven-leagued 
boots are old-fashioned staging to the way in which they are “cavorting” 
over Long Island. Alas, poor island, to which sand and pine barrens 
might have been supposed capable of preserving its ancient, solitary 
reign (to say nothing of the odor of decaying horse-shoes wafted from sea 
to sound), where a battle was fought; where are the descendants of Go- 
lonists with the best of ‘ould ancient blood” in their veins, some of whom 
can trace back their line to the Brown O’Conor, and the better patriots for 
it, say J. New York has armed possession of Long Island—praised be my 
Lares and Penates for inspiring me with a bull worthy of my descent. 
Where, not so jong since, the melancholy sigh of the pine answered the 
despairing sob of the oceaa wave, in its vain and everlasting strife to con- 
quer yet another rood to its domain; where the plaintive bleat of the fawn, 
the belling of the stag, and the varied operatic chat of the birds, charmed 
the wayfarer, there is the air made discordant by the harsh jar of the rait- 
way, the bell, and the demoniac shriek of the steam-whistle, scattering 
the Hamadeyades like so many sand-crabs, blotting out for evermore there 
the picture of #portsman, deer, and dogs, driving far off the sharp tongue 
of the rifle, the hunter’s cheery shout, the mellow bay of hounds—the first 
and best-remembered music of my childhood, 

A chart of farms and villages was plaéed before mé@ the other day ; be- 
fore me, with my nomadic propensities and gipsey-like tastes—it was as 
much to the purpose as a Chart of Love, or the Seven Dead!y Sins, which 
orthodox teachers suppose us all to take in the natural way ; so all J could 
make out was a succession of straight lines and numerals along the rail- 
road E, as if threatening to square the graceful curves of the neighbor- 
ing Lake, and then darting S along the margin of the river, Conetquot is 
its name—any connection of the Connecticut ?—and menacing even the 
existence of Snedecor’s. Think of that, ye Spirit-wal ascetics! who re- 
treat thither from worldly delusions and din, to meditate divine philoso- 
phy, and recruit your poetic vein, and all that, think what is that slender 
stream of water toa Brigreus in seven-leagued boots, and rally in pha- 
lanx, lest the demon of speculation should banish you from the pleasant 
hunting grounds of your fathers, as it has banished other aborigines, and 
the moose, pelicans, whales, and “such small deer,” from the invigorat- 
ing contact with which you were wont to return each like a modern edi- 
tion of Antseus, may be rushed off by the awfvl charge of the iron horse 
—a worse antagonist than ever was the Iron Duke. 

New York proper is the richer since I last saw it by another Broadway 
theatre, the Metropolitan, and a new opera-house, the Academy of Music 
—the latter an elegant, but too capacious structure. The Astor Place 
opera-house, which, as the Mercantile Library, still stands as a monument 
of the much-lamented James Foster’s refined taste and munificent enter- 
prise (he having been the chief promoter and owner of the establishment) ; 
but this was thought too far up town, between Astor-place and.Eighth- 
street—presto, we have one in Fourteenth-street, which does not seem to 
prove any mistake in opinion as to the other; for here sing the boast of 
Europe, Grisi and Mario, both in the prime of genius, skill, and personal 
appearance, for $2, $1,even 50 cents; and though the position for the last 
sum is rather elevated, yet their voices mount thither as purely and surely 
as the lark’s to the clouds; but—but where so much is needed to maintain 
earriages and. cachemeres, and numberiess expletives of a musical appre- 
ciatioa—I won’t say another word; would you? ! 

In the way of literature, I meet, within doors and without, on every 
side, a reminiscence of Washington in the “Lost Heiress” of the popular 
authoress, Mrs. Southworth, from whom, by the way, | am enviously 
tempted to detract a small per centwm of talent, from the fact that her cot- 
tage on the heights of Geo. T. might be regarded as the chosen seat of 
imagination of that region. From the high peak, embraced by the curve 
of the Potomac, you look down on the canal, so far down that all idea of 
vulgar utility is lost, and boats, men, and horses, and the still water, seem 


\ 





| to have emanated from the pencil of a Claude; side by side flows the 


more active river, hastening to its wide sphere, and the hills of Virginia, 
here at their steepest (within view of the district), give a shadowy em- 
brace to the stream, as if the wood-gods were enamored of the water- 
nymphs gliding so coquettishly from their reach—at twilight—it is exqui- 
site; Allegri might introduce it into ‘La Sonnambula.” 

I had a perfect regiment of questions to ask, and wonders to express, 
but this “perilous breathing of the North,” it must be, that has scattered 
them, for which be you duly thankful in the Spirit. H. F. R. 





BACCHUS COLT’S CHALLENGE ACCEPTED! 
Puapsirais, Dee. 4, 1354. 








the present occupant. Noone ever thought of losing his pleasant face, 
or dreamed of his giving over “Now, Mr. Merryman!” but death has 
done his work and laid him among the dust. He died last week, after a 
short illness, report says atthe age of thirty-five years, although he is 
known to have been connected with the theatre for nearly the last half cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Wright, the comedian, having completed his engagement at the 
Haymarket, is this week performing at the National Standard, where, 
sometime since, he made a great hit. ’ 





Mr. Editor—In your paper of the 2nd inst., 1 noticed @ challenge from 
the Bacchus colt to Mary Dayton, by some person signing his name 
Smith Treet. -[f the said S. T. is candid in his proposal,1 shall be very 
much pleased t© have an opportunity of meeting him or any other man 
that will back bis,essertions. I wili match Mary Dayton against the 
Bacchus colt, on terms proposed in the challenge, for $500 or $1000 a side, 


one half forfeit, race to come off on either course, near New York, in May, 
1355 ; forfeitto be placed in the hands of the Editor of the “Spirit of the 
Times,” any time within three weeks, by due notice given throngh the 
“Spirit.” 


Yoars truly, 





The disappearance of Mdile. Cruvelli is thus accounted for by the Paris 


A PHILADELPHIAN. 


















Dec. 9, 





MY REMINISCENCES OF ST. BERNARD. 


NEW YORKER 





Darkness and the fog had settled H@ayily on the irregular streets and 


solid hostelries of the villagéof Martigny, in Switzerland, when with | 


the cracking of whips, barkibg of ciirs, and shouts of the postillions, 
the héavy diligence in whielt George and 1 were seated rolled up to the 
door-way of the hotel known as Le Cygne. 

George and J, friends of many a day’s experience, were always found 
eoupled together like two oxen, save that like those patient animals, we 
never worked when coupled, and as we stood together shaking out the 
stiffness produced by a long ride in the banquet, we watched the meagre 
amount of luggage with which we travelled being rescued from the impend- 
ing mountain of German trunks. A dozen waiters in white aprons had 
issued:from-the-hotel, and each pouncing upon a particular article of bag- 
gage, regardless of the wishes of the owner, darted with it through the 
vaulted hall, and was immediately lost to sight of the anxious travellers. 
A score-of -voices-in Italian, French, German, and the divers patois of the 
different cantons gabbled their hundred requests. Blear-eyed boys, with 
goitres, were holding lanterns around the vehicle, looking like wattled 
turkey-cocks in the red light. Avaricious guides proffered their disinter- 
ested services for impassable routes. Horns tooted, doors clamped, and 
the newly-geared stallions, so fat and round that they looked like the revi- 
val of Flemish paintings, whinmowed and snuffed the damp night air. 

Everything seemed new to me, and I stood listening to the mingled din, 
and winking at the blinking lights, when suddenly was heard, in a ver- 
nacular that could have received its intonation from no other place than 
the Connectieut valley— 

“My trunk—black trank—you are go-ying away with my trunk !” 

Here the sound was drowned by the noises around, increasing in vehe- 
mence as the postboys threw themselves from their saddles. But the voice 
revived again,—‘Oh, my God!—oh, my trunk—my black trunk, with 
b rass mails on the top !”—and in the halo of red light, the black figure of 
a gentleman with an umbrella, cane, hat-box, and paper parcel. in one 
hand, and in the other a red book and an overcoat, emerged intg the fore- 
ground, as the owner, in an excited, husky voice, called out, louder and 
louder still, “My trunk—black trunk, with brass nails on the top,” wav- 
ing up and down, all the while, his umbrella, cane, overcoat, and paper 
parcel, like a speaker at a disorderly political meeting. 

The case seemed one foy philanthropy, and, addressing our country- 
man, we told himthat we would ask for the trunk ina more intelligible 
language than that he was using. A word to the conductor, in French, 
— the trunk was pulled off from the topof the diligence, recognized, the 
w hips of the postillions cracked, the diligence, with a heave and a jerk, 

xushed off into the mist, and we were left standing in front of the hotel, 
with the wattle-necked boys, the lanterns, the black trunk with brass nails 
On the top, and the Reverend William Badger, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, United States of America. 

Have you ever been in a vessel at sea, my fair reader, when on the 
dim horizon line that bounds you from the unknown a strange sail has 
appeared, and the sailward side of the ship was crowded with gazers, 
glass in hand, trying to make out what manner of ship she might be? 
And have you ever noticed the glass in the hands of the captain slid in 
with a jerk, after a short survey, and the careless glance turned away to 
something else moré important? If; after that, you thought it worth 
while to inquire, can you remember the careless words that came in an- 
swer—Only a fishing smack?” If you can picture all this, you may be 





| 
} 





able to judge of the nonchalant way that my friend, after taking a lan- 
tern from the hands of one of the wattles, and casting its reflection over 





the person of the Boston craft that had so unexpectedly sailed into our 
line of vision, gave the lantern back to the boy, and then, without a word, 
turned into the wide hall of the hotel. 

With the rolling up of the mist, on the morrow, in golden flakes, as 
they climbed the great mountains that encircled the valley, George and 
myself had arisen, and were strolling around the village and hiring mules 
and driver to go to St. Bernard. But we were not to goalone. Mr. Bad- 
ger was to form ome of our party, and by his agreeable hilarity beguile 
the road of some of its tediousness. He had thrown himself on our so- 
ciety in return for our last night’s civility, and ‘thought he’d just take a 
little trip with us, without ceremony.” 

A cold blue eye, rather seedy black elothes, a dirty shirt, a black cravat 
tied in 2 hard knot, and a black satin vest, were,the peculiarities of dress 
and appearance that were discernible as he came up to where we stood.. 
A word of recognition passed between us, on his part rather propitia- 
tory, on ours condescendingly. He said it was a beautiful day, we asked 
him if he would want a mule. 

*‘Oh, yes, just as you like,” he replied ; you please to make the arrange- 
ments, for I speak French with: difficulty—that is, 1 am not much accus- 
tomed to converse in it,” he explained. 

“Very well,” said I, “‘my friend here takes a mule, and I walk, which 
will you do?” : 

“‘Oh—ah—yes, I see,” said he, looking at the muleteer, who had ap- 
proached us, clad in a fustian jacket, fustian trowsers, and a fustian vest, 
and was leaning on his pole awaiting our arrangements; ‘‘what dees it 
eost for a mule ?” 

“Ten francs a day.” 

“Oh, yes, I see; would I have to walk far if I did not take one ?” 

“Ten miles, about.” 

“Oh, dear, what a pity! Well, then, I'll take the ten francs—I mean 
F}i take the mule.” 

This settled the arrangements. Fustian jacket soon had his mules at the 
door, harnessed to achar-a-banc; a comfortable-sized bottle was stowed 
in a more comfortable basket, and tied to the rear of the vehicle. Fustian 
climbed into a little nook of a seatin front, where the only wonder seemed 
how he sat while the road was rougt ; George, and I, and the rusty-look- 
ing parson, whom we had named, in honor of his doubtful clerical-ap- 

pearance, “Apocalypse,” stowed ourselves in the interior, sideways, with 
our faces tp the wheels, thé curtain was buckled ap in front to shut us in, 
the landlord bowed, and waved his napkin, and bowed again; Fuscian 
eracked his whip, the mules put back their ears and sidied against the 
house, the waiters looked out the window, the mules plunged, the whip 
eracked, our host bobbed his little bive velvet skull-cap until the tassel 
danced, and away we went, with a jerk and a whoop, from the doorway 
of the Cygne, and up the winding way to the hills. Meadow and ham- 
let, alternately green with verduré and violets, and dark with filth and 
lazzaroni, we passed along, and ere the flakes of mist had climbed to the 
tops of the hills, we had hidden ourselves in the tortuous road that wound 
along the river Drauce. 


How like a fairy jaunt was that ride! At one moment great hills came 
down from above to bar our passage, and the road meekly wound around 
their base ; then the river swelled and leaped before us, but with a yet 
prouder spring a rustic bridge overstepped its bed, long herds of goats 
with tinkling belis,and Italian-eyed boys, climbed the hill-sides, girls 
eame down with baré feet, and offered us cheese-cakes and chestnuts, and 
the air, now cool, now’Wwarm, Came past with the sound and the scent of 
the pine trees away Up the MiOuntains. And so we climbed onward and 
Upward through the litte hamlets of Valette and Bouvernier, We took 
off our caps to the fat priestWho was preaching beside a crucifix in the 
square of St. Brauchier, and nedded to the girls weaving in the doorways 
of Orsiers and Liddes, as they peeped out while we passed. 

There was a'world’of romanee in the great road that had seen so much 
ef valor and worth go over its bridges,and we whistled a march that the 
‘Gascon children still siag of Bonaparte and the eagles coming down from 
t he heights together. 


Che Spirit oi the Cumes. 





George sat.in one@end of the char-a-banc, and I took the other end, so | 


that our remarks to each other had to travel direetly through our acquain- 
; ee as 2 : . 

snce’s ears, if they did not through his mind. . But that, like™that poeti- 
™* ld yr y ste + ” ef 
cal old pugilist’s, “*wWaswith his heart,and that was far away, and if 


anys remark was won from him, it was in the range of practical life, 
sueh as ‘These are very good chestnuts, do they grow here ?” or, ‘“These 
bridges ain’t like those they would build in our country.” Or sometimes, 
‘when our conversation flagged, we would make a more direct attack, and 
ask him to explain the difference between the Calvinistic creed, that was 
so much talked of farther down the valley, and our American Protestant 
faith. ‘‘There wasn’t much difference at all,’ we were informed. Or 
then again, in a moment of great forgetfulness, just while laughing at 
some remembered story, | asked him to tell us one in his turn, his reply 
was interrupted by George’s alternative request, or sing usa song. The 
faint smile that mantled the otherwise saturnine expression of Apoca- 
lypse’s face was the only proof he heard our request, and was answer sure 
that it would never be granted. 

So the day wore away, the basket of provisions was emptied at a way- 
side Alvergis, and the bottle was drained to its lowest dregs. The river 
had diminished to a rivulet, and our char-a-banc was left by a little stone 
house in the outskirts of the village of St. Pierre, where it was imme- 
diately taken possession of by a crowd of chickens, and we took to the 
saddle, and still pushed onward and upward. The lumbering figure of 
Apocalypse brought up the rear of our procession, while George and I 
were alternately walking and riding, telling stories, or watching the 
changing hills and decreasing vegetation. 

At a square stone house—the last one om the now dreary road—we left 
our mules and proceeded on foot. The creek had become the merest apo- 
iogy for a water-course, across which we jumped, asthe path ran here 
and there, as we gradually approached Mount Velan, and the breath of 
his glacier lungs blew chill upon us. Straggling flakes of snow whirled 
past, little tufts of verdure, in scanty patches, clung to the rock witha 
frail hold—but colder than the evening air, and scantier than the tiny fern, 
were the words and ideas of our agreeable companion. 

I need not tell how the monks of St. Bernard welcomed us with warm 
fires, pleasant stories, and ruddy wine; or how wondrously the wondrous 
dogs looked and barked ; or how very dead the people were who were 
lain in the Morgue, or how many were not lain there by reason of the 
aforesaid dogs; but I will say that when the morwing sun had gilded the 
hundred of inaccessible crags that had climbed up there from the lower 
world, with bodies refreshed by sleep, and hearts made warmer to the no- 
ble men who are nota section of faith or a creed, but are Christians, we 
took our way down the pass again, still with Fustian jacket ahead, and 
the shade of that stoical man behind. And I will say that we had made 
a compact, George and I, in our little room that night, when tucked up in 
one narrow bed, that we would travel with no man thereafter who bore 
an American name, and yet, like a ball of twine, was wound up around 
himself. The only question was how to cut the gordian knot which his 
im portunity had tied, and which from some remarks he-had let fall he 
was intending to keeptied. We had paid his bill at Martigny, and under 
his direction had marchandid for him at the boutique more than we would 
have done for ourselves, merely because he could not speak French ‘‘readi- 
ly.” We had talked for him at the Hospice, when he was asked questions 
by the English visitors about America, merely for the love of the land we 
were born in; we had responded to servants amd guides for him, and in 
return we had got only the most indifferent unsocial response, and the ab-, 
straction of a man who was travelling on business, about which he. want- 
ed no remarks to be madé. 

But the sun shone pleasantly, the snow-drifts glittered, the rugged cliff 
had again given place to the verdant valley, the mules were saddled, and 
with a deal of ‘‘boosting” Apocalypse was hoisted to his place. The 
brook merged into the river, rushing and bounding down the Val d’En- 
trement, the char-a-banc was gained, crowds of chickens were ejected 
and we again took possession of our yesterday seats. Here we finished a 
flask of Italian wine, given by the boys of St. Bernard, and with the last 
cup to Fustian Jacket, away we started on our downward road. 

Now all men know that going down hill is very different from climbing 
up it, and particulerly those of a plethoric habit, or those who have as- 
cended the Riglio, or looked down Vesuvius, or have read that venerated 
couplet of Jack and Gill, who went down a certain declivity, which is 
more known in poetry than in géography. 

This difference was soon exemplified in our vehicle. Even the mules 
understood it, and shaking their heads trotted away like deer. The road 
was smooth and winding, the scenery was delightful, the flowers bloomed, 
the brook murmured now on one side of us, now on another, and the Fus- 
tian Jacket bur-t out here and there with snatches of old German or 
French songs. We calculated the distance to Martigny, and thought of 
the end of our jaunt, and had even, under the kindly influences of the 
scene, spoken cordially toour taciturncomrade. He was not, however, to 
be beguiled into a public expression of what he thought, but sat warily 
watching the edge of the narrow road, and remarked that ‘‘it is very dan- 
gerous,” as he saw the fretted stream a hundred feet below him, and no 
protection to keep the traveller from stepping over. 

We laughed as the mules jumped into.a canter, as it seemed in mere 
wantonness of play, and Apocalypse, grasping the bar that held the cur- 
tainin front of us with one hand, wound an arm around one of the poles 
that supported the cover of our vehicle, and then shouted, in pure English, 
“Stop them, stop them! Whoa! whoa!” ‘Ha, ha, ha!” chorussed out 
George and I, at the idea of the stubborn little animals minding this un- 
known dialect. The mules, startled by the uproar behind, increased their 
speed. Apocalypse raiscd his voice—‘‘Stop them! whoa! we'll all be 
killed, we'll be killed! whoa, whoa!’ but the awimals now began to run 
in good earnest, fortunately keeping the middle -of the road, but in the 
rapid turnings causing the carriage to swing hither and yon like a toy. 
The way wound along the cliff following the course of the river; it was 
as smooth as a road could be, but when we swung ‘near the edge it was 
fearful to look down on the.cragged rocks away below, among which the 
Drance was rushing to the sea. And then it was that the voice of Apo- | 
calypse reached its tragic tone—‘*Oh, murdered !” shrieked he with a long 
intonation on the latter syllables, at the same time screwing his body as 
far as he could over the back of the seat, and away from the edge of the 
precipice, yet still retaining such a grasp on the curtain rod that he held 
us in the vehicle as though we had been fastened there. We pounded his 
hand with our fists, with Murray’s guide book—it was no use ; we spoke 
to him; he seemed mad, and kept on shouting and driving the mules to 
their utmost pace, until the cliff at one side seemed blue with a haze of 
violets as we rushed down and past them. There was a crash; I heard 
that voice yelling, “Stop them, driver!” a feeling followed, as though we 
were in a swing; | thought J saw the pine trees before my father’s door, 
far away, and then quietness came. ’ 

Slowly I gathered myself up from a debris of wheels, curtains, and 
baskets, and looked around for Seorge ; he was lying on the grass, by the [ 
side of the ravine, looking over, I went up to him. 

“Are you hurt, George 2” ; 

‘Are you hurt, Charlie?” 

“No!” “No!” 

“Thank God for that; 1 -hought we were goipg to take the leap to~ 
gether.” 

“I thought I felt the old gentieman’s pitchfork,” he replied. 

How bright the sunshine~ looked—how inexpressibly sweet were the 
flowers that were blooming along the bank ; and away down the zig-zag 
voad we could see the Fustian guide chasing bis ungeared mules. 

“But where’s Apocalypse ” said George: 

“Dear me, I bad forgotten all aboat bim,” | replied ; “where can he 











be” 





“Here Tami!” said a faint voice that we didn’t recognise as that of on; 
quondam friend, and looking around we could not tell whenc a ae mg 
came. But&s we looked, we saw himcrawlir g out from under the a 
ed vehicle, enveloped in the leathern curtain, which had beco me ns 
around him, and; looking like some great Sea-isiand turtle, cra wled the 


Boston parson. His beaver hat was jammed over hiseyes and shucking} 
rent. He was powdered with dust like a waffle with sugar; his vest Jon 
torn SPPRe and down the side of his beautiful nether garments was a dire. 
ful TIPs that plainly showed the buff-colored integuments beneath, and 
which rendered the articles for all time to come, in the language 
dern politicians, “unavailable.” tia 

This ghost of a man reared himself on his feet, apparently to look 
around, but the beaver hat was so firmly driven down over his eyes tha: 
the view presented to him nothing but Platonian darkness; he seemed t 
pause for a moment to listen; there was a drawing down of George’s 
great eyes, that denoted a suppressed desire to say or do something droll ; 
we neither spoke ; the mules and driver were gone; the very air seemed 
still ; and there stood our friend, as though listening for some human sound 
to denote the presence of mortals. He opened his mouth—it was full of 
dust—and called out again, in a very loud voice, and with an accent of 
beseeching terror, ‘Here Iam!” and then paused, as though awaiting 
some reply. Mortal .isibility could stand it no longer; I threw myself 
down by the roadside, and fairly screamed with laughter. 

Bone gre he George. Prarins Py Hold ,me, some one, 

; . » my eyes—my eyes!” And he swayed about froin 
side to side like a drunken man. 

I looked up again ; Apocalypse had, by dint of tearing off the rim from 
his hat, raised his soul from the other world to daylight, and was looking 
around at the wreck of our equipage and the ravine below ws, with the 
air of a chicken that has just been released ftom iis shell. 

“Oh! oh!” said he, “I thought we were dead. Oh, what a merciful— 
vicious beasts, those dreadful Oh! my pantaloons! What shall I do? 
What a narrow escape! What a merciful providence! And I haven't 
got another pair nearer than my trunk !” 

‘‘Hold me, Charley; ha! ha! ha! I never did laugh so before,” said 
George. And I laughed over and over again, and whenever there was a 
pause we heard that lugubrious voice. saying, “Oh, my trewsers. What 
a dreadful escape!” And whenever we looked up through our tears, that 
same bedusted figure, with the battered rimless hat, was seen walking up 
and down, wringing his hands, and saying, ‘What a fearful !__-my 
trowsers.” 

Gradually we recovered the equilibrium of our minds, and came to the 
rescue of Fustian, who had returned with the mules, and was receiving a 
dreadful assault of the Down East vernacular for having dared to act in 
such a villainous, heartless manner. The minister was thoroughly aroused 
—You driver,” said he, “I told you to stop them; you didn’t stop them, 
and I rather think you drove them the faster for my orders, you” — 

‘*Mais non, mais non, Monsieur. Cela ne n’ arrive jamais.” 

“Infernal rascal! If it hadn’t been” 

‘‘Mais pardon, Monsieur, je vous en supplie.” 

‘For that rock, and a merciful providence, you infernal rascal” —— 

‘Come, come,” said George, “the couldn’t help it; let’s let him off now.” 
And by dint of telling our guide that we would save him harmless from 
the anger of his master, a great deal of mechanical skill, and the use o! 
our cravats, we soon bound up the lower part of our ‘vehicle, and were 
once more in running order. To be sure our wheel would not turn, hav- 
ing lost the major part of the rim, but this would only act as a ciog, and 
make the remainder of our descent the more secure. 

After everything had been gathered up from the scene of our mishap, 
and we had shaken ourselves as free from dust as we convertiently could, 
Fustian took his place on the back of one of the mules, and I turned to 
Apocalypse, saying, ‘*Will you get in, sir?” 

‘Get in!” exclaimed the astonished man. “Get in!” with an immense 
accent on the word in. ‘*You are not going to get.in, are you ?” 

‘““Why yes,” said we both. 

“Then Pll walk.” And away he strode down the hill. 

This kind of inferred compliment that he considered safest where we 
were not, caused another burst of mirth from us, and Fustian even add- 
ed—‘‘Jai peur que sa Reverence est curage.” Then touching the mules 
lightly with his long whip, and commencing again the unfinished ditty to 
the good king, ‘‘Se lerant tard, se couchant to’t,” he drove us gaily down 
the hill to Martigny. On our way we passed “Sa Reverence,” but met 
only a dull look of discomfort, and so passed on. Again the bells were 
ringing in Valette and Bouvernier. Again opened the far away valley, 
with its hamlets lighted up for sunset. Here and there, through village 
and meadow, the Rhone flashed in silver, and the mist seemed gathering 
its soft sheen away down towards Geneva, and floating slowly eastward, 
while the tinkling goats’ and the evening betls their many tales of music 
told to the loitering herdsmen and the blue mountains above. And as the 
twilight settled down on the village of La Batie and all the valley below, 
and the first star sprung to its place in the blue of the sky, we drove up 
the irregular streets, and were welcomed again by the blue-bonneted host, 
the wattled hostler, and little brown postilion of the Hotel of Le Cygne. 


THE JENNINGS ESTATE. 

Extracts of a letter from an intelligent Visginian in England, dated Oct. 24, 1854. 

“‘] cannot find the Will of old Jennens—for the reason that Lord Beau- 
champ has /ost it where he could not find it now. He administered the Es- 
tate as next of kin, Earl Howe taking possession of Acton Place as nex: 
heir, so that they cannet be reached except a will be found ¢aser than tha; 
now onrecord, which would show special devises and bequests to your 
ancestors, or some other claimant. ; 

“If the will was found, and if lapse of time did not operate as an eflee- 
tual bar to recovery, what next? (1.) It would take a mint of money; 
and many years, to oust Lord Howe: and the Beauchamps have squat 
dered the money. (2.) A deeper fraud was never practised or planned 
than this claim. It bas ruined many claimants, and wil! rutn many 
more. I would not touch it, for 1 was cautioned about iton my arrival, 
by friends, and I took their advice. Thousands of indigent Anaves, whe 
practice law in London, would starve but for the harvest they reap from the dl 
vestigation of such claims; and they stimulate inquiry, aud excite ae 
hopes by newspaper publications and letters—lucri causa —with me tu 
knowledge that never a dollar could by possibility be recovered. "Tis 4 
thing almost unknewn to recover claims of this character. 

“To guard from unnecessary expenditure of good money 
less claim, I have written the above ; but to show you that I know — 
thing about this matter, I have procured extracts from « p#p°r gel 
still private property in the hands of the Herald), purchased at a cost 
the claimant of £120—and itis the only accurate pedigree ° ‘ 
nens family.” He hopes his friends will ‘never embark one sixpence a 
the Jennings humbug. A man died here in August, who came — { 
America five years ago, to lose his all on a fruitless errand. I should is 
like very much to see any of my countrymen swindled—especially my 
friends on the Rappahannock.” 

Though this may damp the ardor o 
Jennens El Dorado, yet it may save the money of hone 
the rapacity of lawyers who would deceive all they could. 
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A live toad in a torpid state was recently dug out of “har 
Rutland, Vt., some 15 feet below the surface, where he must wi} hopped 
for centuries. On being laid on the grass he soon revived, and be uth 
off to give the worms and the bugs of the 1%h cehtary @ specim 
antediluvian skill in snapping them up. ; , 
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4 DAY’S SHOOTING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





| third ?—pogr grazing,” said he. What fourth ’—“‘tilling,” was the re- 


This is the same Censor, who, when interrogated by the same in- 


| 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov., 1854, a TBR as to his opinion of lending money upon interest, answered the 
Spiri ] lebrated Dogberry said that reading and writing | question by asking another—“‘And wt at,” said Cato, ‘do you think of 
have no desire to dispute the truth of that assertion, | killing a man ?” 
should eive from me a fiat If, then, we have the capacity for the breeding and raising of cattle 
Pee , ; tried m\ » dead sheep, and horses, why do we neglect it, if profitable $s itadvantageous, 
Amongst the many things that 1 have, tried my hand at during | Farmers of Rhode Island, to carry your money to Maine, to New Hamp- 
my sojourn upon this planet, that art has been wofully neglected, not so shire, and Vermont, to purchase there the very animals that feed upon your 


much for the want of ‘a love for it, as the simple fact that birds and wild 
vame do not flourish extensively in cities, and I had not the time to spare 
to seek it.in the country. However, a few times within a year or two my 
ambition has been aroused, and I have induiged slightly in the amuse- 
ment, but without very satisfactory results. ; 

A few days since, at the solicitation of several of my friends, I was in- 
duced to join ‘nem for a short gunning expedition ; and after having pro- 
cured all the necessaries, we jumped aboard the Pennsylvania Railroad 
cars, and in 4a time were landed at our destination, a short distance this 
side of Lancaster, in this State. A walk of about two miles brought us 
to the farm house of a friend, where we put up for the night. 
the party having notified his friend, whose guests we were, of the con- 
templated visit of several distinguished sportsmen from the city, the news 
had been circulated around the neighborhood, and we were apologetically 
informed that we were to have a considerable augmentation to our force, 
not with a desire to interfere with us, in the least, but-mainly to witness 
the terrible execution which would be made upon the game: they would 
also have with them several valuable dogs, which we would find very 
useful. : 

This arrangement met the approbation of all hands, and after a hearty 
supper, and a few ‘‘smiles,” we retired. After an excellent night’s sleep, 

we awoke about daylight, eager for the fray. A hearty breakfast was 
soon dispatched, and the party, numbering fourteen guns, seven dogs, and 
three stout negro boys to carry game (two of which I bribed for my es- 
pecia! use), sallied forth, not being daunted by a chilly North-east wind, 
which penetrated every pore, and threatened rain every minute. 

Out of courtesy, the ‘city fellers” composed the ‘‘vanguard,” and in a 
short time a rabbit was started, when some one fired, but missed him. 
Soon a second one was started and procured, then a third,a fourth, a 
fifth, and a sixth; but from some cause, not yet satisfactorily explained 
to my mind, nothing came near me. It is true that once a rabbit jumped 
up about ten feet ahead of me, but not anticipating such an event, I was 
not prepared to fire, and also that I surprised a splendid floek of part- 
ridges, but they frightened me so that I forgot to fire until it was too late. 
At last, however, fortune smiled upon me, About six feet in front of me 
Il saw arabbit sitting, and being some distance from the rest of the com- 
pany, | thought, to make sure of him, I would take him as he was, though 
1 was fearful of blowing him to atoms. In order to prevent so great a 
calamity, I prepared to end his existence in the most. scientific manner, 
and taking aim at the top of hig head, I fired, but without success ; a se- 
cond shot with the same result; re-loaded and let him have a third, bu; 
still he moved not; a fourth, and his position was unchanged. I now 
concluded thatI had certainly killed him, and in such a handsome man- 
ner that he dared not fail over, and walked deliberately towards him, for 
the purpose of picking him up, when, greatly to my surprise, he jumped 
up and ran, and thus escaped me. Several of my comrades having heard 
the reports, expected some terrible slaughtering had taken plac#, and 
came‘running towards me in great haste. Seeing me without any fruits 
of my Jabor, they desired to know what had been the excitement. I re- 
plied that I had seen a knot hole in the fence, and wished to know if I 
could shoot through it. 

It was now about two’o’cloek, and had been raining heavily for some 
time, and I was wet to the skin, but still my courage failed not, and on I 
went with an energy worthy of a better cause, or, at least, of better suc- 
cess. The rest of the party had been véry successful—each one having 
as much gameas he could wellcarry. Twice after I fired in the air, 
with the hope of frightening something, that I might enjoy the pleasure of 
seeing it fly away, but nothing was visible, and eventually hope deserted 
me, and finding a secluded spot which sheltered me from the rain, I sat 
down.to await the return of my friends, who by this time were some dis- 
tance away. 

Whilst calculating the advantages of this sort of faith, I discovered on 
the top of adead tree, near by, a woodpecker, which I felt confident I 
could procure, and thus earn some little reputation. Quietly I crept from 
my hiding place, and commenced operations upon him, which lasted for 
neara half hour, without any success. AsI was loading the fourth round, 
the rest of the party joined me, and all were anxious to know at what I 
had been spending so much ammunition. I informed them that I had 
fired seven shots at that bloody bird up there, and had not been abie 
to frighten him away. Ithen lethim have the eighth, when, doubtless, 

m fear of the other guns, with a chirp of defiance, he flew away. De- 
spair now seized me, and I determined to quit. I tried to buy a little 
game, but nobody would sell, and I was left, like Wolsey, ‘‘to the mercy 

a rude wave that must forever hide me.” 

After serious reflection, I have arrived to the conclusion that in the art 
of shooting I ought not to be considered accomplished ; and if any of my 
friends have placed me in that position, they have done me great injus- 
tice. When next I take a ‘‘day’s shooting,” you shall hear from 

g Yours truly, Two-TeEn, 


HINTS TO FARMERS AND BREEDERS. 


Extracts from the Address of the Hon. J. Prescorr Hat, before the Aquidneck Agricul. 
tural Society at Mlidletown, Rhode Island, on Sept. lst, 854. 














The third sentence in Mr. Buffam’s letter [to Mr. Hall, who is now a 
resident amateur farmer at Newport, R. J.,] is as follows: “Keep the best 
domestic animals, as in general much more profitable ; and be sure to keep 
all kinds of stock well, and then they are always in a saleable condition.” 

These sentences may, in my opinion, be treated as axioms by farmers 

and herdsmen, to be acted upon, not only as the results of experience, but 
as agicaltural wisdom itself. ‘Keep the best domestic animals,” says 
Mr. Buffam. Ah! we will do so: but which are the best? and here come 
in all the jarring opinions as to long-horns and short-horns; Alderneys 
and Ayrshires; the Herefords and Devons, amongst {cattle ;—Suffolks, 
Berkshires, and the Essex pigs of Lord Western come next; while the Me- 
crnos of Spain and France, the flocks of Saxony, and the Cotswolds, the 
Leicesters, and the South Downs of Old England, all follow in order. 
Nor will it doin these days of Shanghaes, Chittagongs, Malays, Game 
Cocks, and Bantams, entirely to forget the feathered race, lest we be 
crowed over by all the exhibitors last winter-at Barnum’s Museum. 
_* This is an important topic for the farmers of Rhode Island. 
Tue animals employed here are not, for the most part, of our own breed- 
ing, although we have every facility and temptation for raising all the 
useful kinds. 

We have grass and water in abundance ;—our climate is good, our fields 
senerally welt fenced, and if any county in New England can breed hor- 
ses, cattle, and sheep, to advantage, this county can. As for hay, there 
is no end to it, and we need therefore : 

‘‘Pear no more 

Nor the furious ' 
“ut rest secure in the possession 
‘en, | was mach struck*by a remark made by a distinguished gentle- 
‘man who addressed you last year, and to whom I have already referred. 
tle says in his discourse (I quote from memory), that we, on this Island, 
cut too much hay in proportion to our acres, and do not pastare enough. 
As 1 was shaping my farm almost exclusively for hay, | was et first dis- 
Posed to question this proposition ;—but when 1 came to consider the 
economy of pasturage, in comparison with the crop cured and preserved 
for winter’s use, in an expensivebarn, Ll was forcedto,believe Mr, Ha- 
zard to be right; and, accordingly, fam now preparing portions of my 
meadow land for pasturage. j day 
, *tdeed, this, useof the soil was jim, high estimation in ancient times ; 
‘or we are told by Cicero, that when, Cato, the Censor, was asked, 







's rages,” 


One of 


Bakewells, the New  Leicesters, and Cutswolds, have all great size and 


although the latter is a8 good as can be desited, it isin rio respect supe- 
rior to our own ; while our beef is decidedly better, mote ‘juicy and rich. 


pastures and consume the stores laid up for winter : 

If we raise what we now purchase—and | think we can do so without 
diminishing materially those products of our farms which you are in the 
habit of selling—do we not thereby add something to the general property 
of the commonwealth, and so to its prosperity’ “Think of this, gentle- 
men, and if you will commence a more extensive system of breeding than 
that hitherto adopted, let me come to results at onee, and recommend you 
to plunge into Mr. Youatt’s book, at page 226, and take the ‘*Short-Horns” 
to begin with. : 

I know that some fanciful gentlemen near Boston are almost crazy 
about the Alderneys; but this breed, although ‘tolerably handsome, and 
good milkers, have no size. They are worthless for the shambles, the 
cart, and the plough, and all these things you are to consider when you 
breed for profit. 

The number of cattle slaughtered annually in England, riearly twenty 
years ago, when the population was much below its present standard, is 
estimated by Mr. Youatt at sixteen hundred thousand—and now, if this 
reckoning be right, it cannot fall short of two millions. 

Suppose the animals to be thus slaughtered were Alderneys all, and 
nothing but Alderneys! what a lowing would there not be in Smithfield, 
and what massacres of the innocents, by millions, would follow, to sup- 
ply the great demand! 

Our cattle are destined for an inevitable end, and by one mode; an end 
4 which ail animated nature must come in the manner designated by the 

reator. 

Our bulls, our cows, end our oxen—after their appropriate uses have 
terminated—are all to be delivered over to the butcher, and we should 
have an eye to this final result when we select our stock. 

T have looked at the different classes of animals. I have personally ex- 
amined various breeds in England, in Belgium, in France, in Germany, 


They are good milkers, good workers, good, but not extravagant feed- 
ers, and they have that which my eye must always seek—they have size 
and beauty. 
They are not only symmetrical in form,but beautiful in color,the prevail- 
ing tints being red and white, intermixed in every curious and changeful 
variety. 
When that fearless patriot and excellent farmer, Henry Clay, was last 
in Newport, I accompanied him to the top of Tonomy Hill, that he might 
get, as he said, ‘‘the lay of the land.” -While we were casting our eyes 
over the superb landscape and water-view presented from that eminence, 
some cows presented themselves within a few yards of the position he 
occupied, and this circumstance led to a conversation concerning cattle. 
I asked Mr. Clay which breed he preferred from his own observation and 
experience. ‘Why, upon the whole, sir,” he replied, “I like the Short 
Horns best. They have most of the good properties belonging to other 
classes, and then I admire their color—I like the red and-white ;” and in 
these particulars, my taste, I admit, corresponds exactly with that of the 
“Great Statesman of the West.” 
But altheugh the red and white are the most usual tints, yet I have seen 
Short Horns of other colors which bad every perfection to gratify the eye. 
I have seen them pure white, pure red, and of a red roan, and this last is 
now becoming most fashionable. 
In Belgium, and not far from the field of Waterloo, 1 saw a herd of 
cows in a pasture near the road that attracted my attention instantly, 
Descending from the carriage, | examined them with care for a conside- 
rable time. They were as perfect specimens of Short Horns as I ever 
saw in England, and yet, they bad all been purchased in Holland, and 
brought to Brussels, at the expense of a society formed there to improve 
the breed of cattle. In color they were black and white; but these were 
laid on in separate masses, like the spots of a leopard ; much, indeed, in 
the same form that you, observe them in the red and white variety of Dur- 
ams. . 
Barring the difference in color, they could not havé been discriminated 
from English cows—their general size, symmetry, horns, aid form, being 
exactly the same. But their peculiar hues were made more beautifal by 
the lustre of the hair, which shone and sparkled like the coat of a race- 
horse; and if I had money enongh to gratify all my tastes, ! certainly 
would make an excursion into Holland, to see what might be found there. 
The English have absolutely made their breeds by judicious crossings, 
and great care in selections. We have now the means of doing the same 
thing, for the enterprise and liberality of Americans have caused the im- 
portation of some of the most valuable animals which the United King- 
dom ever possessed ; and itis supposed, by persons competent to judge, 
that we have more and better Short Horns in the United States, THAN ARE 
LEFT IN THE Britisu Isves. e 
Many farmers believe, because the Short Horns are large, that they are 
therefore voracious, and require rich meadows and patures for their sup- 
port. This I conceive to be an entire mistake, and my opinion is 
founded upon some observation, as well as’ inquiry. There are two far- 
mers ina neighboring county, whose lands are contiguous—exactly of 
the same kind; one large farm, indeed, divided by a stone wall to mark 
the respective possessions. 
Upon the north portion’ of this division, Short Horns are reared; upon 
the south, cattle of what is called our ‘‘native breed”—although it would 
puzzle their pessessors to point out that spot in America where cows 
were found, when John Smith and Sebastian Cabot sailed along the coast 
of New England. Well,‘amorgst the Short Horns north of the boundary 
referred to, I can point out the finest steer in Rhode ¥slane, weighing at 
least 2000 pounds; while south of ‘it, there is scarce an animal raised on 
the adjoining fields that will exceed 600; most of them, indeed, falling far 
below that standard ; and all these animals, north and south of the wall, 
have fared exactly alike. : : 
The largest, strongest, and best oxen ever raised in Rhode Island have 
been Short Horns. * * * Iam aware of the excellence of the Ayr- 
shires, the Herefords, the Devons, and the Alderneys ; the latter producing 
milk, rich and thick—not. butter ready made, as the Bostonians would 
have us believe; but milk of the very richest kind.’ 
Nevertheless, it is always most convenient for each farmer to keep but 
one class of cattle, unless he would allow his breed to become degenerate 
| by careless crossing. One cross may answer very well, but to preserve 
your strain’ of blood pure, you must go back continually to the original 
fountain. Like produces like in the animal creation, whilst-~Hybrids (a 
proper name for them), even of the same genus, continually descend in 
the scale of creation. I therefore stick to the Short Horns, and hope to 
be able, hereafter, to exhibit specimens which may improve our stock. 
If you raise cows, raise the best, and keep them well. The expense of 
keeping a cow which produces twenty quarts of milk a day is not 
greater than thatof one which gives but ten quarts. I have examples of 
both. Ihave two cows which cost me $45 each, and I purchased a 
Short Horn of Mr. Bailey, for which I paid him $80. Rose and Ella to- 
gether give me but ten or twelve quarts ata milking, and have two 
mouths to be filled; while Juno furnishes the same quantity at a meal, and 
I fill but one mouth in her case. 


In relation to Sheep, we have not time tosay much. * * * The 
long wool. The Merinos of France have a'so great size, but short wool 
and fine. A Leicester sheep has been known to weigh as much as 368 
pounds; and there are Merinos upon this Island approaching to the 
same enormous size. ButI incline to think that the gentlemén who 
have, with so much spirit and liberality, brought these monsters among 
us, are not altogether satisfied with their experiments, for I found ote of 
them in my pasture, culling out some South Down male lambs from my 
little flock, without much remark about the cause of this selection. South 
Downs can be exhibited in this country and in England which will weigh 
between one hundred and sixty and one hundred and seventy pounds ; 
and this volume is quite sufficient to answer ail reasonable requireménts, 
The wool of the, South Down, although not so fine as that of the Me- 
rino, is, nevertheless, of excellent quality. In quantity’ it corresponds 
with the relative sizes of the animals, while the mutton of this breed is 
exactly what an epicure desires; moderate in size, bat juicy—the fat 
weil laid in, and of excellent flavor. The flesh of the South Down is 
quite as good as that of the Welsh sheep, of which the English boast so 
much. - : 
In-have seen these animals, in large flocks, upon their native Downs 
and, Wolds; and Iam quite sure, from my own observation, that they 
keep themselves in better condition, with the same food, than any utber 
breed. e 
* ™ * Thavé ‘had many opportunities of comparing American mut- 
ton, side by side, on the same table, with that browgtit from England, and 





wh: *Se best policy im the management of landed ty was, he an- 
Swered,—‘‘good grazing.” What next Capella eres r What 


and in the United States; and out of them all, give me the Short Horns, 


chest swelling in brawny muscles. 








and observation, is in the habit of exchanging, every year, by means of 


steam vessels, the products of his own markets with those of Liverpool. 


| In his stalls you may see, throughout the winter season, pheasants; black 

grouse and-red, quails, partridges, beef, and mutton, brought from Eng- 

| land, and thus compare, as many times | have done, our own, with the 
products of the British Isles 

I xchange for these, Mr. Broadway, that is his name) sends out 

| American oysters, American deer, and American grouse: and last, but 

not least—believe me, if you Can—American beef, also; and I am told by 

him, that of all his exportations, the American beef isin mostdemand at 

Liverpool. His correspondents inform him that their eustomers at home 


consider it qaite superior in flavor to their own ; ‘and hence have ledraed 
that the boast of Old England can be equalled in regions far beyond the 
Atlantic. 

But, “‘revenons a nos moutons.” Let us retuta to our Sheep! I shall 
certainly commend to-your attention, and cultivation, the Squth Downs of 
Sussex, the very best of which will be fownd upon the farms cultivated, 
as well as owned, by His’ Grace the Duke of Richmond ; himself a pat- 
tern for farmers as well'‘as noblemen, for his intelligence, his unassuming 
manners, and graceful hospitality. 

If you would have Swine of the best form, you must go, I think, to the 
Essex breed of Lord Western; or to a cross of that kind with the swine 
of Sussex. ; 

The hairless Suffolks, with their sides almost reeking with grease, rather 
than with good honest fat, as I observed them abroad, are no favorites of 
mine, although:they may be used, perhaps, for crossing, with profitand 
success, ‘ é' * 

But you can makea breed of your own, by attention and eare, equal te 
the best in England, formed in the sameway; and in truth dt ts already 
done. 1 found on this Islands when Leame to my farm in 1849, swine 
very nearly right in all desirable particulars, and which I then purchased. 
With these materials in hand, we have endeavored to “train on,” and 
witha male from New York, of the New Essex and Sussex breed—pre- 
sented to me by me friend Mr, Slate, himself a rival for Lord Western, 
I will show asow this day, with twelve pigs by her side, axainst any 
which can be produced from Suffolk or Berkshire, Attend carefally 
the crossing; give the animals length, with a middle-piece for the pork- 
barrel, while the hams, shoulders, and jowls, are of moderate size, and 
you have all that can be expected or desired, in the shape of *wine; ‘and 
the breed preferred by me will give all these at moderate ex} ~.s¢, as they 
keep in good condition with comparatively little food, 


The Chittagongs, Singapores, Bramah Pootras, and all the other “big . 
things,” come, most probably, from one and the same place, and that is 
Shanghae. . . 

In my opinion, they are all varieties of one breed, made different in 
their color and the clothing upon their legs by the fancy, breeding of the 
Chinese, They were unknown in Canton twenty years “ee and have 
been brought to that place recently from the northern parts of the Empire, 
Come from where they may, they furnish the elements for excellent 
crossing with smaller and more compact fowls; and upon trial, you will, 
I think, prefer the Black Javas, or Black Shanghaes rather, to all others. 
These last we have found hardy, good layers, and g mothers; while 
under black feathers, you will nd flesh, juicy and good, covered by a 
clear and yellow skin, . 

The pride of your barn-yards, however, is the Game Cock. Observe 
him with plumage of every color glistening in the sun, and rivalling the 
Asiatic Pheasant in beauty,, See his fierce eye, his quick, athletic step, 
proudly deporting himself amid his harem, Hear his ‘‘shrill clarion” 
challenging, -like a Knight of old, all comers to méet him in the. lists; 
consider his indomitable courage, sometimes defying the bird of Jove 
himself; and tell me whether the Game Cock .is not the prince of all 
fowls? 

Cross him ypen witb the noble breeds of China, and you will have, jpat 
what you want for the kitchen and the table, ; : 

And now, Gentiemen—‘‘paulo majora canamus ;” Jet us take a loftier 
theme, from the animal creation, and say something of the Horse—the 
most: beautiful, the most spirited, the most soul-stirring, and perhaps the 
most useful of all the tribes that came out of the ark. siahie + 

Observe him trained for the race, exercising for war, or harnessed to the 
chariot; ‘his eye on fire, his nostrils expanded, his coatglistening like bur~ 
nisbed gold, and tell me if he is not @ subject for the painter and a model 
for the statuary? ' , 

The Arabs write—‘‘True riches age a noble and flerce breed of horses, 
and of which God said, the war ho ; those whigh rush on the enemy 
with (@!- blowing nostrils ; those which plunge into the battle early in the 
morning. 

We had in New York, some years ago, a most estitnable gentleman, 
who rose from bumble circumstances in mechanic life, to fortune and to 
honor ;—being successively Mayor of the City and one of its representa- 
tives in Congress. In this latter place he became very fond of investiga- 
tions into taxation, importation, exportation and all the sources of national 
prosperity and wealth. These subjects he would argue anywhere; in doors 
and outof dvors; in sunshine or in rain; and if he caught a willing ear he 
would exclaim in exultation,—“‘if there is anything in the world I do un- 
derstand, it is tanning and pelitical economy !” 


My own conceit, as to my own aequirement, leads me in the same 
direction with my former friend; and I too, can exclaim, if there are 
any things in the world | do understand, they are—bhorseflesh and the 
law! 

if | do not understand something of this subject my opportunities have 
been thrown away; and all in vain, have I been President of a Jockey 
Club. 

In my earliest days | was indrodueed to the horse in his noblest forms ; 
for the Arab fondness which my father cherished for Thoroughbreds, he 
imparted to his son, who has retained that attachment all hisdays. He 
had at one time when | was yet a boy, five excellent and beautiful speci- 
mens of the Race Horse, the Cleveland Bay, and the animal of all work, 
now known as the Morgan ; all of which were kept for the improvement 
of their respective classes ; and the names of Escape, Pacolet, King Wil- 
liam and Kochlani, are familiar sounds in my ears. 

It was my father who first told me the story of Lindsey’s Arabian, a 
horse well known to him, andin my native county by the name of 
Ranger; and | have galloped a grand daughter of this steed many a mile, 
weury enough for her, but cheering and pleasant to me, 

This beautiful Barb was presented by the Emperor of Morocco to the 
Captain of an English frigate, who lamded him on one of the West India 
Islands, for exercise and refreshment. 

Being playful as a kitten he was turned loose into a lumber yard, and 
taking it into his head to ascend a pile of timber, be fell and broke three of 
his legs. f 

The master of a vessel out of New London, well known to the Captain 
of the man-of-war, upon solicitation, received the horse as a present in 
his crippled and hopeless condition. With much skill and patience the 
master of the ‘Horse Jockey” caused the fractured limb tobe set, and re: 

ve 





ceeded at last in bringing the animal home to Connecticut, where he 
came the ancestor of many brave sons and beautiful daughters, _ 

Some of these being employed during the Revolutionary War in the 
South as cavalry horses, attracted so much attention that their history 
and pedigree were inquired into with care; and the result was that Ge- 
neral Washington sent Captain Lindsey of the army to vy Fi » in Con- 
vecticut, to purchase the foreigner ; and thus it was that the OL ty 
beautiful as Apollo, white aud sbining as silver, went down to ia 
to lay his mended bones there. But before descending to the grave he 
specimens of his biood in the form of Tulip and ergo sg acers;, and 
now it flows to this day in the veins of many a high Steed, in that 
ancient and renowned dominion, “ee ee . 
Phe horse has been the animal most interesting to man. from our ear- 
liest history; and the country of his fame, for speed, . age, stontness 
and endurance, has changed from time to time as men have sought him 
Gut and cultivated his good qualities. aail : 
The East was the first region which pos -® breed fit for the pur- 
poses of battle; and we read that the wise Israel introduced char- 
gers from Egypt into bis forty thousand ’stalls of Syria, a thousand years 
before the Christian Era. . ~ sab 
Bat this war-like animal was known, long, before this period, for it is 
Job (and he lived at a time so remote that we have no correct notion of 
its date) who describes the war-horse ‘“‘with his neck clothed with thun- 
der, pawing the valley and rejoicing in his strength. He mocketh at fear 
and is not affrighted ; neither tarnethyhe back from the sword; the quiver 
rattleth against bim, the glittering spear and shield. He saith among the 
trumpets ha! ha! and be snuffeth the batue afar off; the thunder of the 
captains ead the shoutings.” , vty 
Homer describes the steedsof Aineas as . coleatnt omnes b ve 
they were given by Jove the Thunderer, to 110s, a8 the 
Sasyennin taken upto Heaven for his beauty, 10 be the cup-bearer of the 
Gods. sf 4 in 
Virgil speaks of; a. breed that had the east wind for an ancestor, so sw 
were they and so light of foot. + 
He describes the animal most in esteem in his time and says— P 
“Lofty his neek,! his bead smaliand slender; short in the loin with a 


; 





A butcher in New York, with whom I have often dealt, a man of sense 


Hig color, bay or blueish gray 5 is 


mane thick and waving upon bis right shoulder, his back seems 


The Spreit ot the Cinies, 











. —_ 7 | 
with a double spine and his solid hoof resounds upon the plain; such was 
he brace of Mars and such the chariot-horses of great Achilles.” 

Th last Hero declared, at the Games in honor of Patrox , dead, that | 
permitted to contend in the chariot-race h¢ uld w “ior my 
teed 1id he, surpass ali others, because they are zwmmorta and Ne} c 
tune gave them to my father and I inherited them from > The 
Greeks, however, were not fastidious as to color, and a chesnut horse with 
a white circular spot like the moon,upon his forehead, meets the appoba- 


tion of Homer. , 

But without stopping to enquire whether the poetic coursers of Homer 
and Virgil were entitled to the high commendation bestewed upon them 
by those authors, one thing is certain, that the best horses now to be found 
in Europe and the United States have had their origin in the East and 
most probably in Mesopotamia. ; : 

They were first brought to the notice of English Kings in the time of the 
crusades, and the charger described by Sir Walter Scott as being furaished 
by the Jew for his hero of Ivanhoe, and ridden by him at the tournament 
of “Ashby de la Zouch” in the presence of King John, the brother of Rich- 
ard the first, must have been a true Arab, faultless in-form and of courage 
invincible. 

- When the Crusaders went to the Holy Wars, they took with them the 
powerful, but heavy horses of Normandy, Flanders and Hungary ; and al- 
though these animals, with Knights upon their backs, full armed, were 
like “Elephants endorsed with towers of Archers,” yet they melted away 
like dew before the heat of Asiatic sands and the thorough bred cavalry of 
Saladin. 

«Jn mail their horses clad, yet fleet and strong, 
Prancing—their riders bore. 

See them in their forms of battle renged, 

How quick they wheel and flying, behind them shoot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy showers, against the face 

Of their pursuers ; and overcome by flight.” 


This is a very exact description, drawn by him who equalled ‘blind 
Thamyris and blind Maeonides” not only in fate, but in the power and 
sweetness of his song; and hence King John, when he succeeded to the 
throne of Richard, the Crusader, introduced some of this blood into Eng- 
land, and encouraged its cultivation by establishing race-courses, and 
offering prizes to be run for, by the Arab, the Barb, and their descend- 
ants. ; 

By these and the like means, from generation to generation, by the aid 
of the government, by private enterprise and emulous rivalry,—the English 


had infused so much of the eastern blood into their herses that in the time’ 


of the American Revolution and from those days down to our own, they 
had the best breed in the world. 

They improved upon the Arab by giving him size, preserving at the same 
time all his admirable qualities of speed, stoutness and endurance; for it 
isa maxim upon the turf—“that a good big one always beats a good little 
one. 

John Blunt, an Arab in every particular, and as good a racer of his 
size, as the world ever saw, not fifteen hands high, could not contend suc- 
cessfully with Fashion, because her superior height and length gave her a 
stride which so told upon the little horse, in a race of four miles, that he 
was compelled to yield the palm to that renowned, and in my opinion, 
matchless and unrivalled courser. 

To come down to practical results then, you may ask, would you have 
farmers breed and use race-horses? Certainly not thoroughbreds; by 
which I mean animals whose pedigree can be traced directly to Arab ori- 
ginals; but I would have them never employ any, that were not strongly 
imbued with the best properties of oriental steeds. 

The heavy horses of Europe, including those of England, France and 
Holland, are wholly unsuited to our habits, and purposes, being slow of 
motion and expensive to keep. For farming draft, oxen mmst always be 
preferred in New England to horses or mules, for when their career in the 
cart and plough is run, they have not lost any part of their value, but be- 
cpme food for man, as they were destined finally to be. 

Again, the harness of the oxen employed by us, is of the cheapest and 
most simple deseription ; and I defy any man to contrive a cooler or bet- 
ter mode of coupling this animal to his plough or cart, than by the common 
wooden yoke which we use and which is equally well calculated for for- 
ward traction, or for backing the load. 

The horses which you ride and drive daily are all of them, strongly im- 
bued with the bloed of the thoroughbred, and we rarely see in this state a 
~— specimen of the heavy draft-h@rse of Europe. 

hen Mr. Birkbeck, the distinguished English Farmer, first camepto this 
country, more than 30 years ago, he wrote and published an account of 
what he saw; and amongst other things he remarked, and with some as- 
tonishment, that the American horses were all blood horses, or so crossed 
with that race as to cause its predominance to be seen wherever he travel- 
ed; and he pronounced them superior to those of Europe. 

Even in Pennsylvania, their strong wagon horses have lost their heavi- 
ness; and while they are of the largest size, they have also blood, com- 
pact bone and good action. An English cart’ horse carries as much hair 
upon his fetlocks as he does upon his mane ; while the legs of the Canes- 
toga may be found as clean as those of a Barb. 

We have bred in this country from the best originals; and our trotters, 
including the Morgans and Black Hawks, owe their speed and endurance 
entirely to their eastern blood.. Old Messenger, one of the best racers that 
England ever lost, was introduced into this country shortly after the Revo- 
lution. He was the sire of Mambrino, a thoroughbred trotter, who could 
knock off a mile in three minutes in his twenty-first year when | saw bim ; 
and he transmitted his blood to the famous Lady Suffolk who could go the 
same distance in two minutes and twenty-six seconds ! 

He and she had the hardy color of Old Messenger who gave to ¢hem the 
speed and endurance of the trotter; while the same Patriarch imparted to 

lipse his swiftness as a racer. 

Trustee, who not long ago astonished all England by going over a course 
of twenty miles within the hour in harness, was a son of imported Trus- 
tee,—a thoroughbred race-horse, whose price at one time was three thou- 
sand guineas. 3 

Mr. B., of London, when in this country had so strong a desire to see the 
animal that performed this feat, that I took him to his stable in Houston- 
street, where we saw him harnessed to the baker’s cart which he daily 
drew through the streets of New York. 

He was a chesnut, fifteen hands two inches high, and exactly the kind 
of horse which we should breed and raise. 

Daring the Canadian rebellion, the English seut over to those provinces 
a considerable body of cavalry. Many of these horses died on the voy- 
age from stress of weather, and they were compelled to mount their men 
by purchases in New York, Vermont, and New Hampshire, all along the 
borders of Canada. . 

These animals 1 saw in Montreal in exercise. Tney were specimens of 
the middling sized Morgan, with striking marks of blood; and Col. Shir- 
ley, of the 7th Hussars, informed me in 1842, that they were the best ca- 
valry horses for all work that he had ever seen; so goodvhe said, that they 
were not to be sold when the regiment went home, but to be taken to Eng- 
land for use, as oné would take coals to Newcastle. 

Believe me, gentlemen, we of Rhode Island should breed our own horses, 
and breed them larger and better than wedonow. It costs no more to 
rear and keep a good horse than a bad one; while their relative capacity 
for service can scarcely be estimated. 

I saw when I was abroad, the horses of France, and found they had, 
amongst others, a middling sized racer, remarkable for toughness and 
condition, which are easily maintained ; but to improve their breeds the 
“government makes constant draughts upon the English thoroughbreds. 

Now, we have no need to go abroad for this kind of stock. Asa gene- 
‘fal rule our roadsters are much better than nglish, and the stories 
va w Parone miles an hour in post-chaises, as an ordinary pace, are not 
‘to be credited. 


I found, when in England, that the rate of speed depended upon -the 
roads, n Southampton to London you may easily go at the rate 
of ten or miles an hour; but it took four beautiful bays two full 
hours to transport myself and four others in a light carriage without lug- 


gree, | Dover to Canterbury, a distance of only eighteen miles; and I 
horses 







s Post Boys “‘at that,” holding my watch to see what English 
iid do on a hilly road. eo 


Betweer and Brighton, over the sandy Downs and Wolds of 
Sussex, two horses in the same carriage, with only three persons in it, 
could bh a and a half miles the hour; while I was once 
taken with # party, without notice tothe proprietors, or preparation on 


their part, in a common'stage coach, weighing 1800ibs., from Rochester to 
Lockport by the way of Lake: Ontario, a distance of 63 miles, in seven 
hours, with ease. . pap 
I “timed” the race-horses of England at Goodwood and at Newmarket ; 
comparing horses, weights and distances with our own, and came to the 
eonclusion that their eoursers are not superior to those of America ; while 
in sgiling all the world knows we can beat their yachts and ships to 
death. 
No! gentlemen, you have to look about,—use the elements within 
oy of Rhode Island may be as {a- 


your and the trotters 
mous in to comfie, as the $ of Narragansett once were. 
There is a Jackson Motgan in that may yet rival the famous 


Old Snip, who, it is said, when pacing his match over acertain road, 








with a bridge twelve feet wide across it, was never known tb touch that | 
bridge with his foot ! 
He was caught wild, as the report goes, on the Narragansett shore, and | 
was evidently a descenda e Andalusian Barbs which the Span- 
iards cart ed to Cuba, and wh ir officers probably brought from that 
Island upon the return of the ated expedition against itin 1741 
And if you rear horses, farmers of Rhode Island, be sure that you keep 


them well when young. 

The stories of Arab colts, fed until their fourth year upon camel’s milk, 
are a perfect delusion ; anima! life cannot be sustained, expanded and 
developed except by food, and that bestowed by no sparing hand. 

Mr. Burckhardt, the only man who ever travelled in Syria, Mesopota- 
mia and Arabia, with a competent knowledge of the languages there used, 
is the author upon whom J rely in this particular, and he says, “itis a 
general but erroneous opinion that Arabia is very rich in horses ; but the 
breed is limited to the extent of fertile pasture grounds in that country," 
and it is in such parts only that horses thrive, while those Bedawins who 
occupy districts of poor soil rarely possess any horses,” 

“It is found accordingly, that the tribes most rich in horses, are those 
who dwell in the comparatively fertile plains of Mesopetamia on the banks 
of the river Euphrates and in the Syrian plain,” 

‘*Horses can there feed for several of the spring months upon the green 
grass and herbs produced by the rains in the valleys and fertile grounds, 
ens pean food seems absolutely necessary for promoting the full-growth of 

e horse. 

“‘The best pasturage places of Arabia not only produce the greatest 
number of horses, but likewise the finest and most select race.” 

Certainly this must be so, and common sense teaches what Burckhardt 
expressly asserts. Ifyou will redeem your former fame in this regard, 
Farmers of Rhode Island, I wil! for the present take leave of the Horse. 

The next sentence in Mr. Buffam’s letter to which I will call your at- 
tention, is the following, full of good sense, as well as of good taste : 

“Some agricultural writer recommends to farmers—first to make their 
farms as productive as they can, then as covenient as they can, then as 
ornamental as they can. It certainly (adds Mr. Buffam) is well to makea 
farm hofne attractive, so that the sons of farmers may willingly continue 
in the business of farming, and not leave it for the more showy but less 
substantial occupations of life.” 

One would think, when my neighbor wrote this paragraph, that he too 
had been studying the ancients “to cram” for an agricultural address, for 
upon the subject of a farm-home even Cato abandons -his cautious parsi- 
mony and recommends the residence of the farmer to be made attractive 
i every means within his power, as a temptation to fix him permanently 
there. 

There was an ancient maxim derived from the Carthagenians, that the 
farm ought to be weaker than the farmer, and it was also said, that 
small possessions well cultivated were more productive than large ones 
neglected. 

Columella, a Roman authority, is very choice in the selection of the 
spot on which to build, both in reference to health and beauty; only he 
recommends that the house be not near the high-road, lest all the idle 
acquaintances of the proprietor should be dropping in, and so interrupt 
the occupations of the farm. In this particular my neighbor has not fol- 
lowed Columella’s advice in all respects, for although his residence is upon 
a spot eminent fer health and beauty, yet it is plaeed very near the high- 
wns as if its purpose was to cause all his acquaintances to pause at the 

oor. 

“Encourage,” says Mr. Buffam, the land-owners on the Island to orna- 
ment the roads by a row of trees on each side as tending to health, plea- 
sure, and comfort, and largely increasing the value of the land when of- 
fered for sale. Fruit trees, particularly pear and cherry, are ornamental, 
and they grow well on the Island, and if the land owners generally 
would set cherry trees freely, we might have cherries in abundance as 
formerly.” ve 

‘Fifty years ago I suppose there was no place in the United States 
where pears and cherries of the best kinds were so plentiful as on this 
Island. Make the roads geod and ornament with trees, and then the 
term Garden of America might truly apply;” with these beautiful 
thoughts, my neighbor closes his communication, in itself an excellent 
address for an occasion like this. 

It is quite true that this Island was formerly clothed with trees, which 
were at once its pride, its glory, and its ornament; but the ruthless hand of 
war laid them all low, and after the departure of the British army, our 
fathers had not the heart to begin replantation, while their children were 
crying for bread. ” ’ - 

There is an act upon your statute book entitled ‘‘an act for the preser- 
vation of useful birds.” And which are the birds declared useful,by law ? 
They are “‘larks, robins, wood-ducks, grey or black ducks, partridges, 
quails, woodcocks, snipes, grouse, and plover.” 

The object of these laws is, to [preserve those feathered races during 
the time they. are rearing their young, which of course every reasonable 
man would do, even if he were cruel. But why should birds of song be 
ever destroyed? Why should the migratory thrush, which is generaily 
calle@the robin, be the object of slaughter? He is your companion 
throughout the year, unless the winter be unusually severe; the first to 
greet you in the speing, your cheerful, social, confiding friend during the 
summer, and the last to desert you at the end of autumn. He builds his 
nest in your orchards and upon your fence rails. Why will you permit 
your children to tear it down in mere wantonness and the love of purpose- 
less havoc ? ; 

The Meadow Lark makes vocal your fields during the whole of October 
and November, when the blasts of the north have sent away the warblers, 
the vireos, the Bob-o’-Lincolns, the finches, the cat birds, and song thrushes 
to the milder climes of the south for warmth and protection. Even the 
rapacious birds do little or no harm with us. . The little Screech-Owl 
amuses our autumnal evenings with his mellow, though somewhat mourn- 
ful notes. The graceful Harrier, balanced on an equal wing, sweeps over 
your meadows and swamps, seeking for rats, for frogs, for mice, snakes, 
and other vermin of a like loathsome character. Gunner! -why should 
you strike down this creatare which God has made so beautiful and brave, 
for the mere purpose of exhibiting your cruel skill? In winter, when 
pressed by hunger he may take a chicken from your yard, or a pigeon 
from your dove-cote, but upon the whole he does you more good than 
harm. 

And so do all the worm-eating and insect-catching birds, including 
even the Woodpeckers who bore into your old appletrees. They are seek- 
ing for food, deadly to the tree, beneath the bark, and you may well allow 
them to pursue their useful employments. The black ducks, the wood- 
cocks, the snipes, the Virginia rails, and the meadow larks, all make their 
nests, in each returning summer, upon my lands, almost under my own 
eyes; and shall I most i itably refuse them admittance and give them 
over to the spoiler? Forbid it generosity ; forbid it all ye gentle elements 
of the human character, 

But, you say,jthe robins eat up my cherries and destroy my strawberries. 
Well, let them, if we cannot have the sweet songsters upon any other 
terms. Let them eat up the cherries and strawberries and welcome, for 
they pay us in music. Welcome to the trees and vines which I intend to 
plant to entice them to my home. Come in and partake with us. Don’t 
gather all, if you please, but take without stint, and let me see you again 
as I have often seen you in former days, drop a ripe cherry into the mouths 
of your callow young. 

me ye Ospreys and take your scaly prey before my eyes, and with 
your ‘‘sail-broad vans” beat up into the wind’s eye, tocarry food to your 
nests in the wood. You have as good a right as I have, to take the trea- 
sures of the deep for your own use, and you disturb me not in my posses- 
sions or enjoyment. True it is, I once saw an envious eagle plunge down 
from on high and rob you of the fruit of your labor, while you affrighted 
fled to the shelter of a tree. But the Bird of Jove is an imperial robber 
and does not even say “by your leave,” although he too is generally inno- 
cent of injury to man. a 

Come ye Bob-o’-Lincolns and poise yourselves upon a single stalk of 
timothy, causing it to sway to and fro by the weight of your tiny bodies, 
yet giving sufficient support, while the full-hearted song of your happiness 
comes gushing from your musical throats. 

If no one else will protect you, come to Malbone Farm, and we will 
give you shelter there. Come all ye gentle songsters and harmless birds 
to us, and you shall be protected while within the boundaries under my 
control. The law is on our side; humanity is on our side, and where | 
have power, “‘vainly the fowler’s eye shall mark thy flight to do thee 
wrong.” . : : 

Farmers, will you join me in this pleasant employment of saving alive, 
instead of destroying? If you will not, ! appeal then to your mothers, 
your sisters, your wives, and your daughters, and to them I shall not ap- 
peal in vain; and if I can but get the gentler sex upon my side, why the 
men may be defied, and I will proclaim to all the birds of the air that 
they are safe. . , Z a . 

he most distinguished men of this nation have been farmers, and the 
em Washington, except when called by duty from his home to de- 
fend aad direct his country’s destinies, knew no other pursuit. While at 
the head of power his private letters show that his heart was at Mount 
Vernon, and he longed to lay his weary head beneath its peaceful 





shades. 





——— Dec. 9, 


Jefferson: . wli/ei Réddald aa . 
Was a farmer; Madison was a farmer; and Webster was a 


| farme ; “s a 
fey a As such, the great orator was exceedingly well nformed, bot} 
y oks, by observation and by practice, and I have heard him e 
tee sigh ce in xpress 
M 8 ‘Mat it might be his lot at some time, never to leave e borde 
of Marshfie een 
f I arshfic d,and the qniet scenes he there enjoyed, and w n he a 
Ways loved so much. 
As yo ull | 
aa your employments are full of dignity, so are they full of im; ortance 


ithout our labors civilized man cannot exist, and soc 
i > society would be 
commpetind to get back to the savage state from which it omataed, ced os 
pee A ee the bow, the barbed hook and the spear. Garments from 
ae Lie ast hac ey place to skins of animals, and-all cultivated na. 
, rich and beautiful, would be evergrown with 
eee up by wae and noxious plants. iP bad eee 
ou are here then upon this earth for a noble purpose. It is to 
and adorn it, and make it that i ich i . cee 
egh Corea glorious planet for which it was designed 
You are here also as patriots; for the land-owner has a fire-side anda 
home to love, to preserve and forever defend. Your walks in your fields 
Gennien a ny: rong = they “> made upon your own grounds, and 
ou hold you will not be likely to gi 
mey possess it with a strong hand. DASoe:6h> Het. n, SE 
our pursuits have also a tendency to purify the heart, while the cl 
and exalt the understanding, for a farmer should have no detnsingy 
thoughts or groveling desires He deals with creation, simple, pure, and 
beautiful, and there he finds no warrant for depravity or the indulgence 
of unworthy passions. The young farmer too, has a vast advantage over 
* prafestional man in this, that he can come to a competent knowledge of 
the business of his life at a comparatively early period. With his ma- 
ae | a Career is to begin, and he may then be full fledged for the flight 
b owe of aol ve out into the world; and in later life when itis time to 
oat Ee fe ing besi ws the cares of business, the advantages of a ru- 
“I look,” says Addison, “vy i i 
pon the pleasure which we take in a garden, 
= nee of = most innocent delights in human life. A garden See the 
= ro 3 of our first parents before the fall. It is naturally apt to fill 
Soup with calmacee and tranquillity, and to lay al) its turbulent pas- 
rP 8 ide, » At gives us a great insight into the contrivance and wisdom 
oO : rovidence, and suggests innumerable subjects for meditation.” 

{ this be justly said of a garden, and who can doubt it, how much 
more appropriate is it, when predicated of a farm, of which the garden 
on «4 apart. Every farmer has his garden, but all gardeners have not 

Again, Agriculture is the appropriate employment of declini ; 
for it may be pursued to the very end of life. ' Not os ii hastipe done of 
professional men, for they. will find when the strength of their days is 
gone by, that younger and stouter rivals will hasten their descent, as they 
are travelling the downward slope of hostile rivalry, 


I heard a short time ago, of a question put to one of the most i 
and prosperous merchants of New Seth, aah in full career aon Le 
age is approaching very nearly to four-score years. He was asked when 
he Lay to retire from business? ‘Retire ?” said’ he, “why should I 
retire ? where ? i 
pacman» should I retire? and to what? Did you evet know a Far- 

Here, gentlemen, is one of your consolations. You pursue an occupa- 
tion so natural to man, that he can follow it all his days with undiminish- 
ed satisfaction. He has no reasons tor asking “‘to what should / retire ?” 
for he is in the possession of that enjoyment which furnishes no solace to 
the rich merchant who cherishes no taste for country life, and find, no 
pleasure but in the excitement of gain and the busy hum of reeking 
wharves and crowded counting-houses. 

He cannot say with Cicero, “I come now to the pleasures of husband- 
men, with which I am exceedingly pleased, which are notfchecked by any 
old age, and appears in my mind to make the nearest approach to the life 
of a wise man. For they have relation to the Earth which never refuses 
command and never returns without interest that which it hath received: 
and yet for my part it is not only the product, but the virtue and nature of 
the earth itself which delight me, which when in its softened and subdued 
bosom, it has received the scattered seed, first confines what is hidden 
within it; then when warmed by heat and its own compression, it speads 
it out and elicits from it the verdant blade, which supported by the fibres 
of thegroots gradually grows up, and rising on a jointed stalk, is now en- 
closed in a sheath, out of which it pours’ forth the fruit of the ear, piled 
in due order, and guarded by a rampart of beards against the pecking of 
the smaller birds. Why should I, in the case of vines, tell of the plant- 
ings, the risings and the stages of growth? That you may know the re- 
pose and amusement of age, I assure you I can never have enough of that 
gratification, Nothing can be more rich in use or elegant in appearance 
than ground well tilled, to the enjoyment of which old age is so far from 
being an obstacle that it is even an invitation and allurement.” 


The farmer has resources then, which are denied to people in other oc- 
cupations ;—he has that which cloys not with time nor satiates by posses- 
sion. His amusements too are connected with his employments, and al! 
these may be enjoyed on this Island, and around it, in a perfection rarely 
united on the face of the earth. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of our natural scenery. Its combination 
of land and sea, of hill and dale, of winding paths and devious walks, 
of healthful breeze and basking sunshine, cannot be found anywhere but 
within the clasping waters of our glorious Narragansett Bay. 

Here you are and here you sit secure. Your acres are your own. 
Your household gods are in your homes. Yonr hearts are fixed upon the 
prosperity of your country, and may God give you many days to possess 
and enjoy all the blessings he has bestowed upon this fair and most favor- 
ed land. 








SINGULAR GUN ACCIDENT. 

On Wednesday week Mr. Jonathan Harlow, of the firm of Peyton anc 
Harlow, iron bedstead manufacturers, Birmingham, met with a fatal ac- 
cident while out shooting with Mr. W. 8S. Partrige, surgeon. 

It would seen that both gentlemen possessed the right of sporting over 
several farms in the neighborhood of Inkford Brook, eight or nine miles 
on the road frem Birmingham to Alcester. On Wednesday morning they 
left their vehicles at the Horse and Jockey public-house, and, having load- 
ed their guns, several fields were traversed in search of game, but with- 
outa shot being fired. At length their keeper, who agcompanied them, 
suggested that they might beat a stubble field, divided from that in which 
they were by the turnpike-road. To get thither a couple of gates had to 
be crossed, and both gentlemen got safely over one of them into the road. 
However, while walking across towards the second gate, the barrels of 
Mr. Partrige’s gun dropped from the stock upon the road, alighting in the 
first instance muzzle downwards; the? breech afterwards fell heavily up- 
on the hard ground, and, the percussion caps being unfortunately the 
point of contact, the discharge of the contents of both barrels was the re- 
sult. 

Mr. Partrige at first thought no hartn had been done, and was inward- 
ly congratulating himself upon the escape he and Mr. Harlow had had; 
but in a few moments, the latter, recovering from the nervous shock 
which often makes such casualties unfelt at the instant of occurrence, ex- 
claimed, ‘O God! I am shot.” He then walked towards the gate he had 
just leapt, still carrying his own gun. Mr, Partrige found that the charge 
had entered the calf of Mr. Harlow’s right leg on the outer side. As a 
matter of course he at once took steps fer stoppingthe hemorrhage, though 
this was at no time very profuse, and the twisting of a handkerchief 
round the thigh liad the desired effect. A chair having been et 
from @ neighboring cottage, and his carriage brought from the ong Aa: 
Jockey, Mr. Harlow was lifted into it, and conveyed to the inn. x r. - 
trige at once dispatched yo Laer to Birmingham for the assist- 
ance of Mr. Crompton, of Temple-row. - 

At first Mr. Pattrige did spt’ Ngeril the wound as very a a = 
least, as likely to end fatally; but towards one o clock (the accident ~- 
ing occurred about twelve), Mr. Harlow began to sink rapidly ; an - 
two, when Mr. Crompton privet, on beyond hope of recovery. In 
about twe nutes afterwards . 

From the ot fhen ce given at the inquest on Friday, there can wt —_ 
that, in leaping the gate, the uent concussion had loosened the 
which fasteas the barrels to ; as both Mr. Pastrige Bed. die woe: 
vant had carefully examined before starting from Birmingham. 
The bolt having falien out the road, the accident we _ 
described, as extraordinary as distressing, was the result. r 
Crompton gave it as his opinion that the shock sustained by the panveue 
system was the cause of death, and not the immediate eaneenapnens © 
the wound. The charge had lodged behind the principal bone of the leg, 
fracturi or small bone. ‘ 

"fue jets. tnettag upon the oceurrence as one of a purely sccidental <a 
ture, returned a verdict to that effect. Mr. Harlow has ieft a widow, 
son, and a daughter, to deplore his loss. 


ndent informs us that ee oe] 
’ his oes not in 

Taree becea an In the meantime, tbe 

to continue 





Lord Exetétr.—A omy 
nobleman from the 
to part with Stockwell, or any of the brood mares. ‘ 
stables at Newmarket have been let to Harlock, who intends 


in business as a public trainer. 
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THE ACTION OF BALAKLAVA. 


ONE HIGHLAND REGIMENT BARS THE WAY. 





As toe Russian cavalry on the left of their line crown the hill across 
valley, they perceive the Highlanders drawn up at the distance of some 
lle, e¢ mly waiting their approach. They halt, and squadron af- 

flies up n the rear, till they have a body of some 1,500 

ge— Lance! nd Dragoons and Hussars Then they 

relon two bodies, with another in reserve The AVairy who 

" I pursuing the Turks on the right are coming up to the ridge be- 
neath us, which conceals our cavalry from view. The heavy brigade in 


advance is drawn up in two lines. The first line consists of the Scots 
Grays and of their old companions in glory, the Enniskillens ; the second 
of the 4th Royal Irish, of the 5th Dragoon Guards, and of the 1st Royal 
Dragoons. The Light Cavalry Brigade is on their left, in two lines also. 
The silence is oppressive ; between the cannon bursts one can hear the 
champing of bits and the clink of sabres in the valley below. The Rus- 
sians on. their left drew breath for a moment, and then inj one grand 
line dashed at the Highlanders. The ground flies beneath their horses’ 
feet; gathering speed at every stride, they dash on towards that thin red 
streak, topped with a line of steel. The Turks fire a volley 800 yards, and 
run.° . 

As the Russians came within 600 yards, down goes that line of steel in 
front, and out rings a rolling volley of Minie musketry. The distance is 
too great; the Russians are not checked, but still sweep onwards, with 
the whole force of horse and man, through the smoke, here and there 
knocked over by the shot of our batteries above. With breathless sus- 
pense every one awaits the bursting of the wave upon the line of Gae- 
lic rock ; but ere they come within 150 yards, another deadly volley flash- 
es from the levelled rifle, and carries death or terror into the Russians. 
They wheel about, open files right and left, and &y back faster than they 
came. ‘Bravo, Highlanders! well done,” shouted the excited spectators ; 
but events thicken. The Highlanders and their splendid front are soon 
forgotten, men scarcely have a moment to think of this fact, that the 93d 
never altered their formation to receive the tide of horsemen. ‘‘No,” 
said Sir Colin Campbell, ‘*did not think it worth while to form them even 
four deep!” The ordinary British line, two deep, was quite sufficient to 
repel the attack of these Muscovite cavaliers. 





THE HEAVY CAVALRY ; MAGNIFICENT CHARGE, 

Our eyes were, however, turned in a moment to ourown cavalry. We 
saw Brigadier-General Scarlett ride along in front of kis massive squad- 
rons. The Russians—evidently corps d’elite—their light blue jackets em- 
broidered with silver lace, were advancing on their ieft, at any easy gal- 
lop, towards the brow of the hill. A forest of lancers glistened in their rear, 
and several squadrons of gray-coated dragoons moved up quickly ta sup- 
port them as they reached the summit. The instant they came M sight 
the trumpets of their cavalry gave out the warning blast which told us 
all that in another moment we should see the shock of battle beneath our 
very eyes. Lerd Raglan, all his staff and escert, and groups of officers, 
the Zouaves, French generals and officers, and bodies of French infantry 
on the height, were spectators of theagscene as though they were looking 
on the stage from the boxes of a theatre. Negrly every one dismounted 
and sat down, and not a word was said. 

The Russians: advanced down the hill at a slow canter, which they 
changed to a trot, and at last nearly halted. Their first line was at least 
double the length of ours—it was three times as deep. Behind them was 
a similar line, equally strong and compact. They evidently despised 
their insignificant looking enemy, but their time was coine. The trum- 
pets rang out again through the valley, and the Grays and Enniskilleners 
went right atthe centre of the Russian cavalry. The space between 
them was only a few hundred yards; it was scarce enough to let the 
horses ‘‘gatber away,” nor had the men quite sufficient for the full play 
of their sword arms. 

The Russian line brings forward each wing as our cavalry advance, 
and threatens to annihilate them as they pass on. Turning a little to 
their left, so as to meet the Russian right, the Grays rush on with a cheer 
that thrills to every heart—the wild shout of the Enniskilleners pierced 
through the dark masses of Russians. The shock was but for a moment. 
There was a clash of steel and a light play of sword blades in the air, 
and then the Grays and the red-coats disappear in the midstjof the shaken 
and quivering columns. In another moment we see.them emerging and 
dashing on with diminished numbers, and in broken order, against the 
second line, which is advancing against them as fast as it can to retrieve 
the fortune of the charge. It wasa terrible moment. ‘God help them! 
they are lost?’ was the exclamation of more than one man, and the 
thought of many. With unabated fire the noble hearts dashed at their 
enemy. It wasa fight of horses. The first line of Russians, which had 
been smashed utterly by our charge, and had fled off at one flank and 
towards the centre, were coming back to swallow up our handful of men. 
By sheer steel and sheer courage Enniskillener and Scot were winning 
their desperate way right through the enemy’s squadrons, and already 
gray horses and red coats appeared right at the rear of the second mass, 
.when, with irresistable force, like one bolt from a bow, the Ist Royals, 
ith Dragoon Guards, and the 5th Dragoon Guards, rushed at the remnants 
of the first line of the enemy, went through it as though it were made of 
pasteboard, and, dashing on the second body of Russians as they were 
still disordered by the terrible assault of the Grays and their companions, 
put them to utter rout. This Russian horse, in less than five minutes af- 
ter it met our dragoons, was flying with all its spe@tl before a force cer- 
tainly not half its strength. A cheer burst from every lip—in. the enthu- 
siasm officers and men took off their'caps and shouted with delight, and 
thus keeping up the scenic character of their position, they clapped their 
hands again and again. Lord Raglan at once despatched St. Curzon, 
Aide-de-Camp, to convey ‘his congratulation to Brigadier-General Scar- 
lett, and to say “‘well done.” The gallant old officer’s face beamed with 
pleasure when he received the message. “I beg to thank his lordship 
very sincerely,” was his reply. The cavalry did not long pursue their 
enemy. Their loss was very slight, about 35 killed and wounded in both 
affairs (the seeond will be detailed subsequently). Major Clarke was 
slightly wounded, and had a narrow escape from a sabre cut at the back 
of his head. Cornet Prendergast was wounded in the foot. There was not 
more than fotr or five men killed outright, and our most material loss was 
from the cannon playing on our heavy dragoons afterwards, when cover- 
ing the retreat of our light cavalry. 

In the Royal Horse Artillery we had a severe, but Iam glad to say a 
temporary loss. Capt. Maude, whe directed the service ot his guns with 
his usual deyotedness and dauntless courage, was struck in the arm by a 
shell which burst at his saddle and killed his horse. To the joy of all the 
army .it is ascertained that he is doing well on board ship. After the 
charge, Captain the Hon. Arthur Hardinge came galloping up to Lord 
Raglan with the news of what the cavalry had done. He had been sent 
with orders to Lord Luean, and at the moment of the charge he had 
joined the Graysand dashed with them into the Russian columns. He 
was an object of envy to all his friends on the staff, while he described 
in animated language the glorious events of those brilliant five minutes. 





A TERRIBLE DISASTER } HEROIC SACRIFICES. 

And now occurred the melancholy catastrophe which fills us al with 
sorrow. lt appears that the Quartermaster-General, Brigadier Airey, 
thinking that the Light Cavalry had not gone far enough in front when the 
enemy’s horse had fled, gave an order in writing to Capt. Nolan, 15th 
Hussars, to take to Lord Lucan, directing his lordship ‘‘to advance” his 
eavalry nearer tothe enemy. A braver soldier than Capt, Nolan tke ar- 
my did not possess. He was known to all his arm of the service for his 
entire devotion to his profession, and his name must be familiar to all who 
take interest ia our cavalry for his excellent work, published a year ago, 
on our drill and system of remount and breaking horses. I had the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance, and [ know he entertained the most exalted opi- 
nions respecting the capabilities of the English horse soldier. Properly 
led, the British Hussar and Dragoon could in his mind break squares, take 
batteries, ride over columns of infantry, and pierce any other cavalry in 
the werld as if they were made of straw. He thought they had not had 
the opportunity of doing all that was in their power, and that they had 
missed even such chances as they had offered to them,—that, in fact, they 
were in some measure disgraced. A matchless horseman and a first-rate 
swordsman, he held in contempt, 1 am afraid, even grape and canister. 
He rode off with his orders to Lord Lucan. He is now dead and gone. 
God forbid I should cast a sh brightness of his honor, but I am 
bound to state what I am told d when he reached his Lordship. I 
should premise what as the Russi valry retired, their infantry fell back 
towards the head of the valley, leaving men in three of the redoubts they 
had taken, and abandoning the fourth. They had.also placed some guns 
on the heights over their position, on the left of the gorge. Their cavalry 
joined the reserves, and drew up in six solid divisions, in oblique line, 
across the eutrance of the gorge. Six battalions of infantry were placed 
behind them, and about 30 guns were drawn up along their line, while 
masses of infantry were also collected on the hills behind the redoubts on 
our right. Our cavalry had moved ap to the ridge across the valley, on 
our left, as the ground was broken in front, and had halted in the order I 
have already mentioned. When Lord Lucan received the order from 
















| advance to?” Capt. Nolan pointed with his finger to the line of Russians, 
| and said, “‘There are the enemy, and there are the guns, sir, before them ; 
| it is yourduty to take them,” or words to that effect,according to the state- 
| ments made since his death. Lord Lucan, with reluctance, gave the or- 


der to Lord Cardigan to advance upon the guns, conceiving that his or- 
ders compelled him to do so. The noble Earl, though he did not shrink, 
also saw the fearful odds against him Don Quixote in his tilt against 
the windmill was not near so rash and reckless 43 the valiant fellows whx 
prepared wW thout a thought to rush on almost ct 1 death It is a max- 
m of war, that “cavalry never act without a su t,” that “infantry 
should be c > at hand when cavalry carry g4NS, as the effect is only in- 
stantaneous,” and that it is necessary to have On the flank of a line of ca- 
| valry some squadrons in column, the attack on the flank being most dan- 
| gerous. The only support our light cavalry had was the reserve of hea- 


vy cavalry at a great distance behind them, the infantry and guns being 
far in the rear. There were no squadrons in column at all, and there was 
a plain to charge over, before the enemy’s guns Were reached,of a mile and 
a half in length. At 11.10 our Light Cavalry Brigade rushedito the front. 
They numbered as follows, as well as I can ascertain :—(Vide below,) 
607 sabres. 

The whole brigade scarcely made one effective regiment, according to 
the numbers of continental armies; and yetit was more than we could 
spare. As-they passeg down the front, the Russians opened on them 
from the guns in the redoubt on the right, with volleys of musketry and 
rifles. They swept proudly past, glittering in the morning sun in all the 
pride and splendor of war. We could scarcely believe the evidence of 
our senses! Alas! it was but too true—their desperate valor knew no 
bounds, and far iqdeed was it removed from its so-called better part—dis- 
cretion. They advanced in two lines, quickening their pace as they clos- 
ed towards the enemy. A more fearful spectacle was never witnessed 
than by those who without the power to aid, beheld their heroic country- 
men rushing to the arms of death, At the distance of 1,200 yards the 
whole line of the enemy belched forth, from 30 iron mouths, a flood of 
smoke and flame, through which hissed the deadly balls. Their flight 
was marked by instant gaps in our ranks, by dead men and horses, by 
steeds flying wounded or riderless across the plain. The first line is bro- 
ken, itis joined by the second, they never halt or check their speed an 
instant; with diminished ranks, thinned by those 30 guns, which the Rus- 
sians had laid with the most deadly accuracy, with a halo of flashing 
steel above their heads, and with a cheer ae was many a noble fel- 
low’s death-cry, they flew into the smoke of the batteries, but ere they 
were lost.from view the plain was strewed, with their bodies and with the 
carcasses of horses. They were exposed to an oblique fire from the bat- 
teries on the hills on both sides, as well as toa direct tire of musketry. 
Through the clouds of smoke we could see their sabres flashing as they 
rode up tothe guns and dashed between them, cutting down the gunners 
as they stood. We saw them riding through the guns, as I have said; to 
our delight we saw them returning, after breaking through a column of 
Russian infantry, and scattering them like chaff, when the flank fire of 
the battery on the hill swept them down, scattered and broken as they 
were. Wounded men and dismounted troopers flying towards us told the 
sad tale—demi-gods could not have done what we had failed to do. 

At the very moment when they were about to retreat an enormous mass 
of Lancers was hurled on their flank. Col. Shewell, of the Sth Hussars, 
saw the danger, and rode his few men straight at them, cutting his way 
through with fearful loss. The other regiments turned and engaged in a 
desperate encounter. With courage too great almost for credence, they 
were breaking their way through the columns which enveloped them, 
when therestook place an act of atrocity without parallel in the modern 
warfare of civilized nations. The Russian gunners, when the storm of 
cavalry passed, returned to their guns. They saw their own cavalry min- 
gled with the troopers who had just ridden over them, and, to the eternal 
disgrace of the Russian name, the miscreants poured a murderous volley of 
grape and canister on the mass of struggling men and horses, misting 
friend and foe in one common ruin. It was as much as our Heavy Caval- 
ry Brigade could do to cover the retreat of the miserable remnants of that 
band of heroes as they returned to the place they had so lately quitted in 
all the pride of life. At 11.35 not a British soldier, except the dead and 
dying, was left in front of these bloody Muscovite guns. Our loss, as far 
as it could be ascertained, in killed, wounded, and missing, at 2 o’clock 
.to-day, wasas follows :— 
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ny may still.come in, and about 50 wounded have already returned. 
Capt. Nolan was killed by the first shot fired, as he rode in advance of 
the Hussars, cheering them on. Lord Lucan was slightly wounded, 
Lord Cardigan received a lance thrust through his clothes. Major Hal- 
kett, of the 4th Light Dragoons, was killed. Lord Fitzgibbon, of the 8th 
Hussars, was desperately wounded, and has since, I fear, died. Cornet 
Houghton, of the 11th Hussars, is killed. Captains Goad and Oldham 
and Cornet Montgomery, of the 13th Light Dragoons, are killed. Capt. 
White and Lt. Thompson, of the 17th Lancers, are killed. Capt. Char- 
teris, 92d Foot, Aid-de-Camp to Lord Lucan, is ki!led. Capt. Morris, who 
was in command of the 17th Lancers, and whose reputation as a gallant 
officer and good swordsman is known to the army, has received several 
dreadful wounds, and has been carried on board ship. The other wound- 
ed officers are—Capt. Maxse, A. D. C., slightly ; Capt. @lutton and Lt. 
Sparke, 4th Lt. Drag. ; Capt. Cooke, and Lt. Trevelyan, 11th Hussars. 
Capt. Lockwood, of the Cavalry Staff, is missing. Mr Wombwell, of 
the 17th, had a narrow escape. He was dragged off his horse by the cap, 
and taken prisoner by some Cossacks. A Russian officer addressed him 
and told him not to be afraid, for that he would be well taken care‘ of, 
though ces gens la were rather rough in their manners. However, they 
were saved the trouble of guarding him, foPin the last charge he made 
his escape and got back to his lines. 


INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 


TRAINING OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH SOLDIERS. 

The question remains, whether the training in use in the French army 
would not fit our troops for quicker movements than are now practicable 
without irregularity. The French soldier is as much exercised in march- 
ing, running, vaulting, &c., as in the use of his arms, and the most jis 
made of his bodily powers in every way. At Alma the consequence was 
seen, for they climbed like cats to fight like lions. Now, without any dis- 
paragement, the French physical material must.be placed below the Eng- 
lish, who are superior to every nation of the world in bodily strength and 
agility. But more is made of the inferior power of the Frenchman by 
training ard practice. To take one important instance, the French have 
always outmarched us; and even the Prussians, who had the character 
of being the worst in marching of any continental troops, had the foot of 
us in the advance to Paris after Waterloo, and when Blucher begged the 
Duke of Wellington to quicken his march so as to keep up with the Prus- 
sians, the Duke answered that it could not be done consistently with the 
haLits of the English soldiery. 

When we see what an English seaman is, handling canvas aloft ina 
gale of wind, and “tholding on by his eyelids” (to borrow one of his ex- 
pressive figures,) we see to what a pitch of excellence the English material 
can be worked up; and there is no reason why some advance towards the 
same perfection of activity should not be made by the soldier. It is all in 
him, and wants nothing but exercise to bring it out. The English game- 
keeper is what every soldier might be ; eye, hand, and foot all brought to 
the highest perfection of which the man is susceptible. This has hitherto 
been prevented by the swaddling clothes of our army, but with the abo- 
lition of the swaddling should commence the better cultivation of the 
bodily powers and capabilities. The suggestion will of course be scouted 
by the old school, just as they scouted the adoption of the Minie rifle, insist- 
ing that Brown Bess was the only arm for the bulwark of the war. Had 
these backward gentlemen had shole way, how different would have been 
the result at Alma, where the improved rifle made such tremendous ha- 
voc with theenemy. To the French we are indebted for the Minie rifle, 
and the French have improved the man as much asthe weapony he car- 
ries, cultivating to the utmost all his physical capabilities. Our troops 
are excellent indeed as they are, but that is no good reason for not mak- 
ing more of them, and what might be done by improved training would 
be tantamount to a very considerable augmentation of the forces. And 
that is not all, nor the best, for every addition that is made to the efficien- 
cy of the soldier proportionably diminishes his perils, and is is no less 4 
humanity then a policy to send him to the field in the most consummate 
state of preparation for every service that may be called for. 








Examiner. 


JACK SERVING ASHORE. 
“Jack” seemed highly delighted at the prospect of serving ashore at 
the siege, and, girded with his revolver and cutlass, took up his quarters | 





Capt. Nolan and had read it, he asked, we are told, *‘Where are we to 


It is not certain that all these were kiilod, wounded, or missing ; ma- : 
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Written over the GOors eXpressive e amiable intentions of the occu- 
pants towards Russians in genera ne set tents are the “Sinope Re- 
venge,” another, “Revenge for the Tiger;” while a litle lower down you 
come upon 150 hairy muscular Strapping fellows, who, if you believe their 
| own inscription, are the *‘*Trafalgar’s Lambs,” of the ‘*Bellerophon’s 


| Doves,” or some other part of the ship's company, equally mild and imof- 
fensive. The way these fellows have gorwp the ship's guns is. perfectly 
astounding. An iron gun, 11 feet long, and weighing. 113 ewt seemed 
nothing tothem. They volunteered to fist it alongyand they literally did 
so, tying ropes to its stand, and dragging it by their force qver the hills. 
{ have seen fourteen horses and ail the apparatus of the artillery barely 
moving a gun which fifty sailors have dragged after them at a trot. 
Latter from Balaklava. 


A BROTHER'S ACCOUNT OF A BROTWSR's peaTit. 

One or two different accounts of the death of Sir William Young; Bart., 
of the 23d Fusiliers, having appeared, we pablish the following extract 
from a letter received by a relative, and written by one who was at the . 
battle of Alma. The writer of the letter alluded to, speaking of Sir Wil- 
liam, says :— - 

“Thank God he died most nobly, while trying to rally his men in front 
of a Russian battery. The 23d were awfuily cut up, having eightoflicérs 
killed, and five wounded, in the space of about five,minutes. The Rus- 
sians were in a very strong position upon the hills above the Alma, where 
they had one hundred guns entrenched, and our gins could not reach - 
them. The _ division went up, and succeeded in driving back the 

troops opposed to them, especially the 23d, who behaved most)gallantly. 
After they had driven back their adversaries, a large Column of the Im- 
perial Guard came down on their right flank, whom they mistook for the 
French, It wasa fatal error, for when the 28d odecod Geta the Ras- 
sians poured in such a terrible fire that the men turned and retreated. 
The officers sprang to the front, bringing them on once more, and were in- 
stantly shot down. The coloned (Chester), two Captains, and five sub- 
alterns (among them poor William), were killed on the spot. I saw —— 
to-day, who brought me William’s shoulder-belt, sash, &e.: his sword 
was smashed to pieces by the shot, and he told me that William was the 
first who fell. When I saw him he was hit in five places—one bullet in 
his mouth, a second in his neck, and a third in his right breast, a fourth 
wae through the left hand, and the fifth through the left leg, below the 

nee. "i 

‘*When the regiment retreated, he spoke to Captain Boll, and said, ‘It 
is all up with me ;’ and when they came up again a minute afterwards 
he was perfectly dead. It is a comfort to know that he did not suffer ay 
pain. Wecame up at the end to fire apon the retiring Russians, and 
am comforted at the idea that we were playing on these same guards 
who had done the mischief. I found them when we advanced up the 
ravines lying pretty thick. We buried to-day the nine officers of the 23d 
im one grave; the chaplain of the light division read the service over the 
eR n *  * I put his cloak over him, which 
some of the others had not, and at any rate he died a true soldier's death 
and met a fitting grave. If itbe God’s will that I should sarvive this turn, 
I trust to live to erect a stone over their common grave some day. I cut 
off two locks of hair from my brother before he was buried—one for my- 
seifand one for some of you; but no more tears until | mark on those 
same Imperial guards, which | trust to do before this reachesyou. I have 
got his pistol as he loaded it, and that is mot fired until we storm Sebas- 
topol, To-day for revenge—to-morrow for mourning.”, 

Chelmsford Obronicle. 

(The writer of the letter, from which the above extract appears in print, 
is Lieut. George John Young, of the Royal Artillery, a young fellow 
under 20, next brother to the deceased Baronet, and his successor in the 
event of there being no posthumous male child ben to inherit. Poor Sir 
William was married to a young lady of Devonshire, only a few weeks 
before his regiment embarked for the East.) 








| ‘ THE COSSACKS—A TILT AT THEM. 

Our horses are truly miserable-looking garrons, and my mare so thin 
that she looks more like a crocodile than an animal of the equine species. 
A word or two ofthe Cossacks, who, notwithstanding the praise given to 
these irregulars, are the greatest o¢Wards in existenee. One or two shots 
of our night pickets have scared a very large body of them on their own 

| ground ; their videttes cover the hills in all directions, yet. 1 saw their 
bravery tested, the morning of Alma, by Colonel W—, who was riding a 
charger, thorough-bred and a racehorse ; ‘he rode full tilt at five of these 
fine Crim Tartars and pets of the Czar. They all wheeled their horses 
to the right about and fled at the top of their speed, instead of trying 
to take him prisoner. They, however, carry firearms, as well as very 
long lances. The fact is, the Cossacks do a little good in creating a 
night alarm occasionally, having obliged us twice to turn out of bed in 
the dead of night and stand to our arms, with little or no danger of attack - 
ing us,—they never having dared to break the line of our advanced pick- 
ets; but they are a predatory horde, a lawless band of planderers, and 
would be very inimical to the peaceful inhabitants of the Crimea, who are 
poor hepless beings, and would desert the land but for the protection the 
Czar affords them by keeping these rogues of Cossacks in good humor 
by a little pay, privileges, and “‘blarney.” 
Letter from Lt. Col. Horn, 20th Regt., Oct. 6 





RUSSIAN POLITENESS AND FRENCH HONOR. 

The ‘*Moniteur de l’Armee” says—* We have received a letter from the 
French lines before Sebastopol, stating that Captain Du Val de Dampierre, 
aide-de-camp of General Bosquet, taken prisoner during a reconnaisance, 
in which his horse was killed, having asked to be conducted toa Russian 
General, requested him to send word to the advanced posts that he was 
a prisoner and not wounded, in order to re-assure his family and friends. 
The Russian General, with a courtesy we are happy to proclaim, the more 
so as it does honor to one of our enemies, replied to M. de. Dampierre 
that he placed every confidence in the word of a French officer, and that 
he did not hesitate to give him permission to deliver in person the message 
to his friends on condition that he would immediately return to the Rus- 
siancamp. M. de Dampierre gratefully accepted the favor, and a few 
hours afterwards he returned to the Russian advanced posts to redeem 
his pledge and resume his captivity.”’ 

NARROW ESCAPE OF ADMIRAL HAMELIN. 

‘During the bombardment of Sebastopol on the 17th ult., a Rassian shelt 
burst on the stern of the Ville de Paris, the flag ship of the French Admiral, 
and the poop was knocked to pieces. By a kind of miracle Admiral 
Hamelin, though knocked down and stunned, was not injured, but of his 
four aides-de-eamp one, M. Sommeiller, was killed, and the others were 
wounded, as well as several other persons who were standing near. M. 
Bouet Willaumez, the chief of the staff, escaped as fortunately as the Ad- 
miral. The aid who was killed was cut in two; another had both legs 
broken; the others were not seriously injured. ; 








Curious Discovery on the Desert.—Soda Springs.—The party by og in 
the survey of public lands, under Mr. Pool, found at a point about fifty 
miles east of San Felipe, in San Diego county, a singular collection of 
fountains of springs of soda water, situated in a sandy plain or depres- 
sion of the surface of the desert. The spring is in a mound of symmetri- 
cal shape, tapering like a sugar-loaf, in the centre of the top of which is 
@ hole, unfathomable, containing the carbonated beverage, fresh from 
some natural laboratory below. Some of the mounds are six feet high, 
and clothed with a green luxuriant root of grass, while others are shaped 
like an inverted fowl, and fringed by a growth of cane. The water is de- 
scribed as having the same sparkling and effervescing quality as,that or- 
dinarily sold by apothecaries, and was drank with avidity by both the 
men and animals belonging to the party. When impregnated with acid 
of any kind, it produce instant effervescence, and in that form is pecu- 
liarly refreshing a8 a drink. Some of ef er bese pri na ae in in hy 
be chemically tested, with a view to make the discovery of some - 
cal utility. : Catifernia Paper. 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence.—Mons. Maillefert, whose operations in sub- 
a ooo are so famous, has engaged to remove the rock obstrue- 
tions in the Long Sault Coteau, Cedars, and other rapids of the St. Law~ 
rence, between Ogdensburg and Montreal. Such an improvement of the 
navigation woula be of vast importance and value. 
No doubt, no doubt! But it will spoil the wildest and most exciting 
steamboat ride in the world. Who that has steamed down those roaring, 
thundering, furious rapids, and enjoyed the thrilling sensations incident 
to the passage, will not regret to bear that Maillefert is leveling the St. 
Lawrence? Bother on him! Next he will be preparing to blast out the 
pprecipice over which Niagara plunges ! . Alb. Reg. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


corvmms, §. C........ Congaree Course, Annual Meeting, Tuesday, Dec. 14. 

Covummos, Ga......... Chattahooched Course, first annual Meeting, March 6, 1855. 

Cuamieston, S. C...... Washington Course, first Wednesday, Feb. 7, 1855. 

MaCow, Ga.... es eceeee Central Course, Regular Meeting, Feb. 20, 1855. 

New Onszans, La...... Metairie Course, J, C. Fall Meeting, first Saturday, Dec. 2. 
” ° 4 icecce Union Course; Fall Meeting, second Saturday, Dec. 9. 
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THE AMERICAN TURF REGISTER, 
AND RACING AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR 1853. 
Just published, and for sale, at the office of the ‘Spirit of the Times,” 
the AMERICAN Turr Register for 1853—containing complete and correct 
Reports.of the Racing and Trotting in the United States and Canada du- 
ring the past year, with Alphabetical Lists of the Winning Horses in Ra- 
cing and Trotting, and copious Indexes, which. will enable the possessor 
of a copy of the work to find the pedigree and performances of any horse 


therein named, with the least possible trouble. 
The work will be sent to any part of the United States or Canada for 


One Dollar, remitted to Joun Ricnarps, Publisher. 
New York, May 6, 1854. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Quarter Racing.—A correspondent (C. W. B., of New Jersey) writes 
for information concerning quarter racers and racing. He says he was 
particularly interested with the reports hitherto published from C. R. H., 
and wishes to know if there has been no quarter racing the present season 
worthy of notice. He also wishes to know where Limber Jim is, and 
what his pedigree. Who can give the desired information-? 














—— 


South Carolina Jockey Club.—The Annual Meeting of this Club will 
commence on the 7th Feb. next. A programme is given in another co- 
umn, to which attention is directed for further information. 





Large Hogs.—Mr. Connexivs H. Ruopes, of Jamaica, L. I., killed, last 
week, 4 pigs, aged 26S days (about 9 months) which weighed, when 
dressed, each respectively, 428, 331, 294, and 313. Total, 1,366lbs. 

Partridges Killed by Lightning.—A gentleman informs the Norfolk ¢(Va.) 
‘*Beacon” that soon after the late thunder storm he went out im the woods 
near his house, In Nansemond, and while examining a tree that had been 
struck by lightning, discovered a flock of partridges, ten in number, dead 
at his feet. The breast of each was bare of feathers, which was the 
only sign the lightning had left. 


Death of Sir Henry.—We learn from the **‘Waukeesha Plaindealer” that 
the horse Sir Henry, owned by Wm. Honxirx, Esq., of Waupun, died at 
that place on the 265th ult. He was formerly owned by Mr. Capy, of Mil- 
waukee, and was ahout 25 years old. There was an insurance on his 
life of $800. 

The Check-Rein.—T her Buffalo (N. Y.) ‘*Democrat,” thus sharply fol- 
lows up the attack upon.the senseless and cruel practice of checking up 
the heads of horses :— 

‘‘When Stewpyd harnesses his horse for dragging brick up a grade, 
the horse’s head is pulled towards his tail and anchored there by the sense- 
less and merciless check-rein. The arrangement is unnatural; the ani- 
mal is constrained by it. He must inevitably lose strength by it, for it 
disturbs the vital force and induces an unnatural action inthe muscles of 
the neck, head, shoulders, and mouth. There are less energy and vigor 
left for the limbs and chest than there would be if the stupid contrivance 
were jerked off and thrown over the nearest fence. If reason cannot 
teach this promptly to any man, just let him try the experiment by putting 
a martingale upon himself and go to wrestling; or putting a check in 
the jaws of a boxer that shall extend down his back to his belt. 

Who beside the British use the check-rein, saving their general imita- 
tors, the Americans? The French do not use it; the Germans do not; 
the Indians and Spaniards of South America, who literally tive on hosse- 
back and are perfect horsemen, do not; the Spaniards of Europedo not, 
nor do the Turks. The most observant and most natural people in the 
world are free from this mischievous error. Itis strange to us that the 
English anc ourselves did not years and years ago, reason up the constant- 
ly-witnessed fact that when a check-rein was loosed at a tavern stoop or 
in a stable the poor horse always stretched out his neck aud hung down 
hishead. That was his language for saying that the strap hurt him and 
wearied him, that he was heartily glad to be relieved from it. 

The genius that first proposed the mechanical fact of lifting himself 
up by the seat of his breeches must have been the author of the theory 
that the check rein held the horse up and kept him from falling. The 
mechanical action in the twocases must be precisely the same. If the 
reader will reflect for a moment, he will see no sustaining power can be 
derived except from without the animal. A post, tree, or beam isjust as 
indispensable to the support of a horse as to the support of a man intent 
on suicide. A horse can’t hang himself up in the air by the terrets on his 
back, any more than a man can by pulling upwards at his neck-handker- 
chief. 

The check-rein should be abolished. It wastes motive power. Its use 
is unhealthy, for it disturbs the otherwise naturally and equally distri- 
buted vital forces. Itshortens the life of the horse. It diminishes his 
speed and lessens the free and quick action, so essential to the animal’s 
saiety and that of hisdriver. Itis of no use, and cannot confer dignity 
or grace to an animal that was made. by the Lord. Had man got up the 
horse, check-reins and all sorts of contrivances would have been allowable 
not only, but perhaps necessary ; but the work of the Great Artist cannot 
be improved upon. 

Brethren ef the press, jet us emancipate the horse from the British 
check-rein. 


Fish Cast up From the Sea.—We learn from the N. O, “Delta” that a 
curious phenomenon has lately been witnessed in the port of Vera Crua. 
For several days in the beginning of November the shores of the harbor 
and neighborhood were strewn with dead fish, cast up fromthe sea. The 
«*Delta” says— ie 

So great was the quantity, that serious fears were entertained, lest dis- 
ease should follow from such a mass of putrefaction. Bodies of troops 
were turned out each day, who gathered the fish and buried them on the 
_ Spot, A general order was issued commanding all those residing in the 
vicinity to take the same steps for the prevention of disease. An order 
was also issued prohibiting the sale of fish. 

his phenomon continued for several days, and at last gradually disap- 
peared. It is interesting to naturalists, and we therefore give the explana- 
tions of Mr. Adolphus Hegewisch a surgeon in the military hospital re- 


sulting. experiments made by orderfof the commiandant. Inthe ap- 
pear of all the fish the first thing that struck the attention was the 
infla d protruded state of the eyes, such as ordinarily takes place in 
strang This, the doctor says, was not, as might be supposed, the 


result of putrefaction, for the case was the same when it had not com- 
menced, On opening the fish, the intestines were obsérved to be much 
peppy tol which on testing, proved to be carbonic acid gas. 


decampunainiee f the contents of the intestines showed the presence of 
‘no poison, either mineral or vegetable. 


A su and fish in slacked lime cauted the evolu- 
tion of large quantities of carbonic acid gas. He judges, therefore, that 
the death of these fish had arisen from asphyxia, caused by this gas. 
He —— — asa aasenn 2 ge a submarine volcanic 
eruption, and, in sup » Felers to Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
ieee 221. He deothenion similar phenomenon which took place in the 

editerranean in 1831, where large quantities of fish were similarly thrown 
up on the shores of Corfa; Cephaionie, and the coastof Albania, and by 
their decomposition caused «a plague; which carried off \arge numbers 
of the inbabitants. ree is 


f z 
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Vegetables—Large—Larger—Largest.—The following is an account of 
} some tall vegetables raised in lowa, copied from the “Council Bluffs 
| Bugle” :— P 
| Mr. William A. Scott laid upon ourtablea few days since a monster 
| Potatoe, weighing a trifle less than 2ilbs., and measuring 12 inches in 
| length, and of good proportionate thickness. He calls it the “Nebraska 


Red,” and says he hasa plenty more as large. ‘ 

We, ourselves, pulled from a piece of sod ground two beets, that had 
grown witbout attention, w ed length was five leet, and whose 
welght was 25lbs These were fine, sweet, blood beats of an excellent 
juality. 

L. M. Kline, Esq., of this place, brought a beet into our sanctum 
yesterday that beats the whole creation of beets, so far as our knowledge 


of beets extend. It measured in length 3 feet 6 inches; its diameter is 84 
inches ; circumference 25 inches, and weighs 174lbs. If any beet in the 
Union can beat this beet we cave. Western Iowa against the world for 
large and good vegetables ; and a plenty of ’em. 

If a country can be found where vegetables grow larger, we want to 
know where it is, and we will emigrate immediately, or give up beaten. 





Cattle Shows a Century Ago.—It is supposed by many persons that our 
Cattle Shows are modern inventions. We beg leave to dissent from this 
opinion. And offer.as evidence, the following advertisement from the 
‘Maryland Gazette” of Sept. §, 1747 (which we find in the “Marlboro 
Gazette”), from which it will be seen that such Shows were not unknown 
in those days :— 

‘*Whereas there is a Fair appojnted by Act of Assembly, to be held in 
Baltimore Town on the first Thursday, Friday, and Saturday in October, 
yearly ; the Commissioners of the said Town hereby give notice, that 
whoever brings to the said Fair, on the first day thereof, the best Steer, 
shall receive Eight Pounds current money for the same; alsoa bounty of 
forty shillings, over and above the said Eight Pounds. The said Steer 
afterwards, on the same day, to be run for, by any Horse, Mare, or 
Gelding, not exceeding 5 years old, three heats, a quarter of a mile 
each heat, not confined to carry any certain weight. The winning horse 
to he entitled to the said Steer, or to Eight Pounds in Money, at the option 
of the owner. 

**On Friday, the second day of said Fair, will be run for the sum of 
Five Pounds current money, by any Horse, Mare, or Gelding, the same 
distance, not confined to carry any certain weight. Also a bounty of 
forty shillings will be given to any person that produces the best piece of 
yard-wide country-made white Linnen, the piece to contain 20 yards. 

“On Saturday, the third day, a Hat and Ribbon will be cudgelled for; 
a pair of Pumps wrestled for; and a white shift to be run for by Negro 
girls. 

‘All persons are exempted from any arrests, during the said Fair, and 
the day before and after; except in cases of Felony aud Breaches of the 
Peace, according to the tenure of the above-mentioned Act.” 





The Schoolmaster abroad in North Carolina.—A subscriber sends us the 
following, which he took down from a village tavern in the Old North 
State” :— 

Nortice.—The lost Buoy, unhappy was 1a hunting Saturday the 12 of 
Nov when] lost a likely negro Buoy, isic about six years old, whose color 
is dark, he has a very pirt look quicken spoken only he stutters an allways 
drops his head on one shoulder when spoken to by any person, J will give 
twenty five dollars to any person or persons that will honestly find the lost 
Buoy an Bring him to me. 

Noy the 26 1854 Williamston N Carolina. 





Desperate Fight Between a Young Lady anda Deer.—The Mansfield 
“Banner” relates the following— 

“The latest breach of the peace occurred at Plymouth Township, in 
this county, last Tuesday. Miss Harriet Brown, daughter of Jas. Brown, 
Esq., went in the evening before to visit a neighbor, Mr. Wm. Castor, and 
the next morning, as she was returning home alone, a pet deer, three 
years old, belonging to Mr. Castor, leaped over the high fence inclosing 
his territory and pursued her. He overtook her about midway between 
Mr. Castor’s and ber father’s house, and at once attacked her. He struck 
her on the side with sufficient torce to cut with his horn through all her 
ovter and under ciothing and drew blood. As Miss B. fell she courage- 
ously took the deer by the horns and clung to him, sometimes being drag- 
ged on the ground, and at others regaining her feet, the animal all the 
time striking and cutting with his feet. The deer finding himself foiled 





T. C. Waples’s b, b. Wabash, by Neil 





by the courage of the brave girl, attempted another mode of attack, and 
endeavored to push her up against trees, and thus shake her from her 
hold on his horns. But it was no go—she held on; but in the course of 
the struggle the deer dragged Miss B. near to a fence at a point where 
there was a large stack of straw placed against it on the other side; the 
poor girl being unable to make herself heard in her cries for help, and 
finding herself much weakened from effort and loss of blood, cast about 
her for some source of escape, and looked upon the straw stack as the 
only safe retreat, and man@avering so asto getthe deer near up to the 
fence, she let go ot his horns with her right hand and tried the ‘gouge 
game.’ Putting her thumb,into his right eye, she gave it a hard push ; 
this so hurt and frightened the beast that, as quick as lightning, he bound- 
ed back some fifteen feet from her, and before he had recovered from his 
fright sufficiently to renew the attack, his fair antagonist had gained the 
top of the fence and from thence to the top of the stack, completely foiling 
her adversary. From her high position she succeeded in attracting the 
attention of a ngighber, who came to ber relief. 

“The fight lasted near an hour, and at its close Miss Brown’s clothes 
were nearly alleorn off her, and she was cut in almost every part of her 
body by the hoofs of the animal. We think this lady has courage and 
address enough to take any eircumstance in life ‘by the horns,’ and could 
share in the adventures of a Crockett.” 





Birds Egging in the Pacic.—A friend in San Francisco, who is some- 
what given to the study of ornithology, writes some very interesting and 
surprising facts in regard to an important trade carried on in the markets, 
of that city in theeggs of sea birds. He states that the Farallones de los 
Frayles, a group of rocky islets, lying a little more than twenty miles west 
of the entrance to the Bay of San Francisco, are the resort of innumerable 
sea-fowl, known by the fishermen as “‘murres.” These islands are al- 
most inaccessible, and, with a single exception, are uninhabited. They, 
therefore, very naturally afford a resort for great multitudes of birds. 
Some time since a company was organized ih San Francisco, for the pur- 
pose of bringing the eggs of the murres to market. An imperfect idea of 
the numbers of the birds may be formed from the fact that this company 
sold in that city the last season, (a period of less than two months, July 
and parts of June and August,) more than five hundred thousand eggs! All 
these were gathered on a single one of these islands, and, in the opinion 
of the eggers, not more than one egg in six of those*deposited on that 
island was gathered. Our correspondent informs us that he was told by 
those families on the islands, that all the eggs brought in wére laid by 
birds of a single kind. Yet they exhibit astonishing variations in size, in 
form, and in coloring. There is no reason to suppose that he was misin- 
fermed in regard to these eggs being deposited by a single species. The 
men could have had no motive for deeeption, and similar facts are obser- 
vable on the Labrador coast and in the islands north of Scotland. Be- 
sides, the writer aseertained from other sources, that all the eggs brought 
to the market were obtained from a limited portion of the island, known 
as the Great Fallaron—called the Rookery, where a single species swarm 
in myriads, and where no other kind of bird is found. Naturalists, in our 
Eastern cities, who have received specimens of these birds, pronounce 
them as Thickbilled or Brunnich’s Guillemot, or Murres of Labrador and 
Northern Europe. The eggs are three and a half inches in length, and are 
esteemed a great delicacy. 


Fine Turkies.—The Old Governor, and the rest of the boys in the office, 


celebrated Thanksgiving by doihg justice to three of Col. Kopr’s fine tur- 
fes. If all his game and poultry are of equal quality, he must insure sup- 
rt. The Col. may be found at all times in Washington Market. 


NATCHITOCHES (LA.) RACES. 

' SATIRDAY, Nov. 11, 1854—Handicap Purse $200, for all ages, Two mile heats. 

on rons oh, £, by Gallatiny out Oud, ED ATEN Sr otter : 
. C, Waples’s gr. bh. Pi , by Boston, dam b Arcby, 6 yr@...seseces.e. 

nl ~ weiss? 

SAME DAY—Parse $150, for all ages, Club weights, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

A. Lecomte & Co.’s ch. f. lati , fae ont of Elisa Mills, . eee 1 

7 dam by Canebrake, Oyre........ 





oe 


liquor dealer, under the sanction of the 
unconstitutional since its passage. The 
and recovered a verdict and damages: 


: CENTREVILLE COURSE, LONG ISLAND 
oe RSDAY, Nov. 30, 1864—Purse and Stake $300, Mile heats, best in 5, to wagons. 


. Woodruff’s ch. SY Me <acc anesabaseaad sacnne 
8. Hoagland’s gr, g. ete cl aa Gi as saheeiaet oe ee 2 ' : ; 


Time, 2:51—2:46—2:51—2:45. 





ATLANTA (GA.) RACES. 


We have Waited in vain for the original report promised 3 of these 
races, and now give the following | we have seen) fro he Atlan: 
6<T) as od . 4 : Sete 

Daily Intelligencer.” The meeting commenced on the 14th u -» and the 

| }Ohowing is @ report.of the 2d and 3d days. The track was in good or- 


der, and the attendance full, while the betting was spirited 
pf cen oo Nov. 15, 1854—Nelson Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 901bs., fillies 87lbs 
Seven subs. at $150 each, h. ft., with $200 added by the Club. Two mile heats. 


say B. Goldsby’s br. c. Brown Dick, by Imp. Margrave, dam by Imp. Glen- 


321 


John Harrison’s gr. f. Ardelle, by Grey Eagle, out of Marietta by Imp. Pri 


r Time, 3:47—3:50, 
THURSDAY, Nov. 16—Jockey Club Purse $250, ent. added, for all ages, 3 yr. olds car- 


rying 90lbs.—4, 102—5, 112—6, 120—7 and ing ¢ 
p4- Bey ioc'hin Us-6, ‘ upwards, 126—allowing dlbs. to mares and 


Col. Benj. Easley’s ch. ¢. by Chieftain, dam by John Bascombe........... 3 4 dist, 
Time, 3:44—3:47—3e46—3:49.  * Threw her rider. 


f PIONEER COURSE, SAN FRANCISCO. 
aot ga Nvv. 5, 1854—Purse $500, for pacing horses, Mile heats, best 2 in 5, in har- 





Time, 2:37—2:34—2:34—2:40—2:41: 
«SAME DAY—Pacing Match for $500, catch weights, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. in harness, 


J. Campbell’s ch. g. Gol. 
Er Falton’s b. ce AEE TE oR 1 A peut Seg yell. 2. 2. es 





— a e NATCHEZ (MISS.) FALL RACES. 
he Natchez “Courier” has the following notice of the racing at the 
Pharsalia Course, on Saturday, the closing day of the meeting : 

T he November meeting of the association closed on Saturday with the 
galloping over the course for the four mile purse by the famous Lecomte, 
and a prettily contested race between Capt. Minor’s colt Le Roi and Col. 
Bingaman’s filly by Bundle-and-Go. 

. To ratify the large crowd present, Gen. Wells ord 
; Fen. ered Lecomte to be 
let out to his speed on the third mile, which was accompli 
mplish ; 
and with shoes on. rate ne 

In the sweepstakes, Capt. Minor’s Le Roi had a sure thing, passing his 
antagonist on the second mile in each heat, and keeping ahead to the 
close. We annex a summary :— , 
SATURDAY, Nov. 18—Association Purse $800 t. 10 ddex 

weights as above, Four mile heats. i Sit Das nwo ee te 
J. Linton’s (T. J. Wells’s) ch. c. Lecomte, by Boston, out of Reel, 4 yrs.... walked over, 


SAME DAY—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs. i r 360 
each, $100 ft “po ately | 8 8., fillies 88lbs. Four subs. at $300 





W. J, Minor’s ch. c. Le Roi, by Imp. Belshazzar,.out of Veracity............... rT 
A. L. Bingaman’s b. f. by Bundle-and-Go, dam by Raffin,..................... 22 
W. J. Minor’s ch. c. Ricardo, by Voucher, out of Nerma ...................... pd. ft. 
John Turnbull’s ch. f. Nahmeokee, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Sally Shannon..... pd. ft, 
‘ First Heat. Second Heat. 
Time of Ist MilO.....eeree vere 1:573¢ , Time of 1st mile,............... 2:00 
Time of: 2d mile... ........ 0.06 1:553, | Time of 2d mile........./....... 1:55 
Time of Ist heat.............. 3:53 Time of 2d heat:.........0..0006 3:55 





TROTTING AT PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 

Dear *‘Spirit.”—The spirited proprietors of our Trotting Park gave us 
a very satisfactory bill of fare for Thursday, Thanksgiving Day. Two 
races came off, of which I send you a brief report. 

The first race was between A. Carpenter's ch. g. Telemaciusand A. A. 
Winch’s gr. m. Hebe. Both horses trotted under the saddle. The mare 
showed that she had not yet forgotten her dancing lessons, which caused 
her to lose the race. Her competitor, Telemachus, or ‘“Talamakus,” as 
some here call him, has shown himself to be a hard one to beat, winning 
all his races in good style. He evidently has a little more speed than he 
has yet shown the public, which will probably be displayed when the 
right opportunity offers. The following is a summary :— 

THURSDAY, Nov. 30, 1854—Purse $50, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, to go as they p'ease. 
A. Carpenter’s ch. g. Telemachus (saddle) ..........eseceeseceseeeesecrercees aS 
A. A. Winch’s gr. m. MeBe (6nGdle). oo... 200 cece cect ccccccccce cece cece Pruett 33 2 

Time, 2:52—2:56—2:49. 
The second race was between D. B. Winch’s b. g. Taunton Billy, alias 
the Bluffer Pony, and Mr. Hood’s b. g. Brown Billy. This race was trot- 
ted in harness, and was won by Taunton Billy, after four heats, Brown 
Billy took the first heat, but was unable to prevent Taunton from winning 
the other three. The following is a summary :— 


SAME DAY—Purse arid Stake $150, Mile heats, best 8 in 5, in harness 

D. B. Winch’s b. g. Taunton Billy 

Mr. Bong b. ¢. Brown Billy ........... nes 
é Time, 2:55 4—2:57—3 :01—2:59. 

The track was heavy, owing to the late rains, and the wind blew very 

Yours, &c., s. 






harc during the entire afternoon, 








DEATH OF C. A. HINCKLEY. 


Suicide under Aberration of Mind.—The War Department has received 
information of the death of C. A. Hinckley, at Fort Arbuckle, Cherokee 
Nation. The deceased arrived at the post on the 25th of September, and 
a few days after, complaining of being unwell, and exhibiting symptoms 
of derangemept of mind, he was placed under medical treatment, and 
precautions taken to prevent his doing injury to himself, as was manifestly 
his impulse. On the morning of the 10th of October, however, while in 
bed and attended by a soldier, he succeeded in inflicting wounds in the 
region of the heart, which almost instantly caused his death. His remaine 
were interred with every mark of respect by the officers of the post 
Nothing is known of his relatives, and it is hoped the present notice may 


reach them, as he left a small amount of property at the post. 
Washington Star. 


C. A. Hinckley, Esq., whose melancholy death is recorded in the above 
paragraph, was a young gentleman of rare accomplisiments, and the 
most exemplary deportment. Some years since, he eremoved from this 
city to Louisiana, studied law in the office of the Hon. J. P. Waddill, of 
Marksville, and graduated with honor. With a namber of young men, 
he determined upon going to California by what was kaown as the land 
route (afterwards so famous for its sufferings), but business prevented his 
wishes, and led to his settlement at-Fort Smith, Ark., the place of ren 
dezvous for the expedition. About a year since, at the request of the 
leading men of the Cherokee nation, he was induced to edit a paper. 
called the “‘Cherokee Intelligencer,” which he did with great success ; 
many of his editorials upon the future of the Indians, and their claims to 
be admitted as citizens into the Union, attracted deserved attention. For 
many years past, the New Orlean’s press, and oar own columns, lave been 
indebted to Mr. Hinckley’s pen for interesting correspondence. We un- 
derstand that he was at Fort Arbuckle, on his way to Northern Texas, 
where he had bnsiness, when the unhappy aberration of mind, conse- 
quent, no doubt, upon exposure while travelling, for he bad just recovered 
from a severe fit of sickness, led to his untimely death. Thus has perished, 
at the age of thirty, C. A. Hinckley. Although it was his tate 10 die 
among strangers, the gallant officers of Fort Arbuckle ministered to “a 
last moments, and paid the most marked respect to his cemains. te 
sieeps quietly in the graveyard of a: t military post ; but he is remem- 
bered and wept for by a large ci friends and relatives, who must 
ever think of him with sadness, an whom the remembrance of his 
virtues will never die. 

Mr. Hinckiey was; we are informed, . oe 
friend, T. B. Thorpe, “the Bee-Hunter,” and has other relatives living 


in wis city. 


a brother-in-law of our readers’ 
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i ently issued a warrant against a 
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dealer prosecuted the Justice, 








Capt. C, A. Hamilton’s b. c. Whirlwind, by Tempest, out ef Ann Barrow... 2 1 dist, 


teat MILI TLS eT eee ee od 
Ma jor Benj. Easley’s ch. ¢ by Chieftain out of Little Mistress........... i ‘ aut 
. ¢. by Chieftain, out of Little Mistress............. 4 dist. 
bs) ad's zs Hamilton’s b. f. by Imp. Sovereign, dam by Imp. Leviathan....' pd. _ 
7 in Harrison’s br. f. Mary Blueskin, by Grey Eagle, out of Sally Morgan.. pd. ft. 
aj. Benj. Easley’s ch. f. by Wagner, dam by Imp. Glencoe............... pa. ft. 


Col. Hamilton’s br. f. Mary Blueskin, pedigree above, 3 

Capt, C. A. Hamilton’s b. f. by Imp. Sovereign, dam by imp. Leviathan, 3 hI 
FFE .0000 0000 acne osbeceee cones sieseommts capeinens Esidinc dna indie chia ceseeess 123 

Col. T. B. Goldsby’s ch. f. by Imp. Margrave, dam by Monmouth Eclipse... 2 1 2 : 


George E. Ferguson’s b. g. Young America.......... 
A. J. Hills's eb. @ Denil Welter. eo a BBE? 
Mr. Wiloom’s b. @, Jee W000. ...0...' ++ 0esecececcccececveresececcccee dist 
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The Spirit of the Cumes. _ 











New Publications, &c. 
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“Harper,” for December, contains one article that should insure the 


sale of a million of copies. The article headed “Virginia Illustrated” is 


‘History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Constitution of | g, beautifully singular, that nothing we have ever seen, either in reality or 


7 : ° > ° . . . ” ~ 
the United States; with Notices of its Principal Framers. By George 


| 


in books, willin any way compare with it. 
‘‘Putnam’s Monthly,” for December, contains @n excellent article enti- 


{ 


| 


tled “‘The Art of Eating. From the Earliest Ages down to the Present 
Time.” We would advise ev: read this article, and if they do 
t follow the directions, t y\ uny rate, be much amused 
‘‘Blackwood’s Edinburgh ’ for November, contains an excel- 
| lent article on “*The Turkish | * and one on “The Influence of Gold | 
upon the Commercial and So sndition of the World.” | To. bot&s these 


Ticknor Curtis.—The first volume of this great national work is now be- 
re the public, and no library will be complete without it. It is written | 
easy narrative style, and contal! index, or table of n- 
which any one may tur! instant | nh any part 
e work. To give our readers an idea < 8 work, We take the li- 
erty of laying before them a portion of the Preface, w 1 we believe 
will answer the purpose better than anything we could say : 


A special history of the origin and establishment of the Constitution of 
the United States has not yet found a place in owr national literature. 
Many years ago, I formed the design of writing such a work, for the 
purpose of exhibiting the deep cause which at once rendered the Conven- 
tion of 1787 inevitable, and controlled or directed its course and decisions ; 
the mode in which its great work was accomplished ; and the foundations 
on which our national liberty and prosperity were then deliberately settled 
by the statesmen to whom the American: Revolution gave birth, and on 
which they have rested ever since, ' 
In the prosecution of this purpose I had, until death terminated his 
earthly interests, the encouragement and countenance ot that illustrious 
person, whose relation to the Constitution of the United States, during the 
last forty years, has been not inferior in importance to that of any of its 
founders during the preceding period. : ee 
Mr. Webster had for a long time the intention of writing a work which 
should display the remarkable state of affairs under whose influence the 
Constitution was first brought into practical application ; and this design 
he relinquished only when all the remaining plans of his life were surren- 
dered with the solemn and religious resignation that marked its close, It 
was known to him that I had begun to labor upon another branch of the 
same subject. In the spring of 1852 I wrote to him to explain the plan of 
my work, and to ask him for a copy of some remarks made by his father 
in the Convention of New Hampshire when the Constitution was ratified 


by that State. I received from him the following answer. 
‘*WasHINGTON, March 7th, [1852.] 


‘‘ My Dear Sir,—I will try.to find for you my father’s speech, as it was 
collected from tradition and published some years ago. If I live to see 
warm weather in Marshfield, I shall be glad to see you beneath its shades, 
and to talk of your beok. 

‘*You are probably aware that I have meditated the writing of some- 
thing upon the History of the Constitution and the Administration of 
Washington. I have the plan of such a work pretty definitely arranged, 
but whether I shall ever be able to execute it! cannot say:—‘the wills 
above be gone.’ Yours most truly, Dani. WEBSTER.” 

Regarding this kind and gracious intimation as a wish not to be antici- 
pated in any part of the field which he had marked out for himself, | re- 
plied, that if, whep [should have the pleasure of seeing him, my work 
should seem to involve any material part of the subject which he had com- 
prehended within his own plan, I should of course relinquish it at once. 
When, however, the period of that summer’s leisure arrived, and brought 
with it, to his watchful observation, so many tokens that ‘‘the night 
cometh,” he seemed anxious to impress upon me the importance of the 
task I had undertaken, and to remove any obstacle to its fulfilment that 
he might have suggested. Being with him alone, on an oceasion when 
his physician, after a long consultation, had just left him, he said to me, 
with an earnestness and solemnity that can never be described or forgot- 
ter: ‘*You have a future; Jhave none. You are writing a History of the 
Constitution. You will write that work; Jshallnot. Goon, by all means, 
and you shall have every aid that I can give-you.” ; 

The event of which these words were ominous was then only four weeks 
distant. Many times, during those short remaining weeks, I sought ‘‘the 
shades of Marshfield” ; but now it was for the offices and duties, not for 
the advantages, of friendship ;—and no part of my work was submitted to 
nim to whose approbation, sympathy, and aid I had so long looked 
forward, as to its most important stimulus and its most appropriate re- 
ward, 

But the solemn injunction which I had received became to me an ever- 
present admonition, and gave me—if I may make such a profession—the 
ieedful fidelity to my great subject. Whatever may be thought of the 
manner in which it has been treated, a consciousness that the impartial 
spirit of History has guided me will remain, after every ordeal of criticism 
shall have been passed. 

And here, while memories of the earlier as well as of the later lost crowd 
apon me with my theme, I cannot but think of him, jurist and magistrate, 
‘riend of my younger as well as riper years, who was called from all hu- 
man sympathies before I had conceived the undertaking which 1 have 
now completed. Fortunate shall I be, if,to those in whom his blood flows 
united with’mine I can transmit a work that may be permitted to stand 
near that noble Commentary, which is known and:honored wherever the 
Constitution of the United States bears sway. 

The plan of this work is easily explained. The first volume embraces 
the Constitutional History of the United States from the commencement of. 
the Revolution to the assembling of the Convention of 1787, together with 
some notices of the principal members of that body. The second volume 
is devoted to the description of the process of forming the Constitution, in 
which I have mainly followed, of course, the ample Reeord of the Debates 
preserved by Mr. Madison, and the official Journal of the proceedings. 

The book is got up in the best manner, printed in clear bold type, on 
fine paper, and will form two large octavo volumes. Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin-square. 

‘*Franconia Stories.”—‘‘Caroline” forms the ninth volume and ‘‘Agnes” 
the tenth and last volume of this interesting series of delightful stories: 
Some of our youthful readers will regret this, for we heard one of our 
ycu. friends say she was sorry they were finished, and we have no doubt 
many others will be sorry at parting with such interesting and amiable 
companions. The series is now complete, and comprise the following 
stories, viz.: Malleville, Wallace, Mary Erskine, Mary Bell, Beechnut, 
Rodolphus, Ellen Linn, Stuyvesant, Caroline, and Agnes, in all ten vols., 

‘lustrated with a large number of well-executed wood engravings, print- 
ed on fine paper, and neatly bound in red. Harper & Brothers. 

“Later Years.” By the author of ‘*The Old House by the River,” and 
“The Owl Creek Letters.”—We have rarely taken up a more interesting 
volume. It is filled with shoft letters or sketches of various places of sum- 
mer resort, most of which are well known tothousands. The descrip- 
“ons and incidents here portrayed ‘will be remembered by many, and 
‘hought will fly back to those scenes as the reader follows the author in 
“18 beautiful and soul-soothing rambles of ‘Later Years.” The author 
‘ells ue—**] have had but one rule in preparing these sketches. It has 
veen to make my readers, so far as possible, my companions in the enjoy- 
ment of the beatiful wherever I find it, whethér in nature, art, memo- 
nes, ordreams. I have lived for it. I have worshipped nothing else. In 
‘eading them along the same path I walked, 1 have been obliged to show 
the river of my thoughts, but only its surface, broken by an occasional 
vabble from its unseen depths.” Published in a neat volume by Harper 
& Brothers, , ; 

“Life in the Clearings versus The Bush.” By Mrs. Moodie, author of 
“Roughing it in the Bush,” &c.—Our fair authoress, in her work entitled 
“Roughing it in the Bush,” drewa picture of Canadian life in the 
vackwoods, as she found it twenty years ago, and her object in giving 
sueh a melancholy narrative was to prevent those about to settle in Ca- 
jada from entering upon a life for which they were totally unfitted by 

heir previous pursuits and habits. Thousands, she says, of this class 
have been ruined, but she never knew one who bettered his condition. 

+he work now before us is intended to convey the best information as to 

‘© advantages of settling in the clearings, and those about to emigrate 

‘ul gain much usefal information, and considerable amusement from its 
ferusal. Published in a neat volume by Dewitt & Davenport, Nassau-st. 

“Fred Vernon, or the Victim of Avarice.” By the author of “Minnie 
stay,” “Gus Howard,” ‘Woman and her Master,” and many others, all 
of whieh have been read with pleasure, and have placed the author, as a 
ove! st, im the first niche of Fame. This work is the sequel to “Woman 
‘ue Ker Master,” and like it, will be found Weeply interesting. Many of 
‘Le scenes are so true to real life, that although we may shudder at the re- 
Cital, we are compelled to admit the justice of the picture. The work is 
Unusually long for a novel, and forms a very thick book, bat the interest 
'* 80 well sustained that none will regret its length. Garrett & Co., pub- 
‘hers, 18 Ann-street. 


+ Composed by Wm. Vincent Waiiuce. 





ention. Leonard Scott & Co., Pub- 


articles we would direct specia! at 
lishers, Fulton-street. 





NEW MUSIC. 

Published by Wm. Hall & Son, 239 Broadway.—“Giye me a Loving 
Heart.” Canzonet. Words by W. T. Lawrence. Composed by Wm. V. 
Wallace. ‘‘When Shall We Meer.” Ballad. Written by J. R. Planche. 
Melodie. ‘Fading away.” 
Transcribed for the Piano Forte, by W. V. Wallace. Souvenir de 
Opera. No. 12 Maritana. Composed by Wm. V. Wallace. The above 
are all first class compositions, worthy the attention of the best Singers 
and Piano Forte players. 24 Choice Melodies from the favorite Operas 
of Bellini, Donizetti, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Wallace, Weber, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Auber, &c., arranged for the Flute and Piano Forte, or Harp, by 
L. Drouet. No, 13. A favorite melody from “‘Stradella,” admirably ar- 
ranged and very effective when well performed. ‘“‘The Game'King” Schot- 
tisch ; quite simple. ‘‘Down the River Down the Ohio” will certainly be 
popular with the lovers of Negro Minstrelsie. 

Published by Dan. H. Dowglas.—‘*Yake Back the Ring, Dear Jamie.” 
Scotch Ballad. Originally composed for, and sung by, Madame Anna 
Bishop, at her Concerts in California. The words by James Linen; the 
music by Stephen C. Massett. This song must become a favorite ; both 
words and music display much true feeling and simplicity. We are 
pleased to learn that our old friends, Jamie and Stephen, are flourishing 
jn the golden regions, San Francisco. 








‘SNAP SHOTS’ FROM A SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO. 


Written for the New York “Spirit of the Times,”’ by Izaak. 

It is a wild November's night, the wind howls hoarsely through the 
naked tree tops, as if sounding the solemn requiem of departing Autumn, 
the rain is pattering against the windows, and all without is dark and 
dreary. | Not so with the sportsman’s sanctum, nor with his feelings. The 
day which has closed so angrily has been to him one of unalloyed plea- 
sure and sport, evidences of which may be seen in the tired. pointer, the 
bag of quails, now and then interspersed with a woodcock’slong bill. His 
sport has not been such as the monied man enjoys, as he receives the last 
hard-earned dollar from the sun-burned hand of his fellow being, not such 
as the politician experiences when he has successfully achieved his elec- 
tion, not such as the gourmand féels as overburthens his digestive organs 
with the savory game, but such sport as he alone can realize who at the 
dawn of day, with well trained pointer or setter, hies to the stubble fields 
away where, at this season of the year, may be found that beautiful little 
game bird, the Quail (Perdix Virginianus), or the stately and majestic 
Ruffed Grouse (Tetrao Umbellis.) The sluggard may wonder how the 
sportsman can walk all day over marsh and moor, o’er hill and dale, for 
the purpose of slaughtering birds. We often wonder how he can sit all 
day long on the banks of some turbid stream, anxiously waiting for an oc- 
casional nibble from ‘*bull-head” or “‘sucker.”’ God, in his wisdom, crea- 
ted man with full powers of enjoyment, with powers of lécomotion and 
with muscles and energies that are to be enlarged and developed by pro- 
per exercise andcare. If he intended that man should always dig and 
delve for the ‘almighty dollar,” why then surround him with the beauties 
of nature. Why they create spring’s verdant covering—autumn’s varie- 
gated foliage, or winter’s snowy mantle? Why diversify the face ef the 
earth with hill and dale ?—with rocky precipice and dark abyss? Why 
plant the great oaks of the forest, and the beautiful wild-flowers of the 
prairie? Why create the foaming cataract and the placid lake? Why 
cause the red lightning to flash athwart the angry sky, and anon the 
beautiful rainbow to awaken hope? Why people the forests with their 
myriad songsters? Why blend all in one the beauties of a summer’s 
landscape? 
tes? Why not place man—the highest order of created intelligence—he 
whom He created but a little lower than the angels—upon a barren waste ? 
He who was able to form man from the dust, had He intended him to live 
but for the accumulation of wealth, but for unwearied toil, could have 
devised ways for that end amid the arid sands of Africa or the barren 
shores of the Dead Sea. No, He created man to enjoy the world. He 
surrounds him with the beauties of nature, that he, a thinking being, might 
exercise those attributes which alone ranked him the highest order of 
creation. Why should his Creator have given him that most wonderful 
piece of mechanism, the eye! with all its delicate nerves and filaments! 
its beauty and power! Was it merely that he might gaze with unspeak- 
able pleasure upon the beauty ofa bank note! No, far from it. The eye 
of man was created for a far higher purpose; it was given him to enjoy 
the beauties of nature with which God, in his mercy, surrounded him. 
And was the ear constructed, simply that it might vibrate to the ringing 
of cent percent? No, it was to listen with unalloyed pleasure to the 
sweet harmony of sounds ever issuimg from the gorse and the wildwood, 
where nature’s songsters pour forth their praise to Him who “created all 
things good.” But man, in a great majority of instances, has basely per- 
verted the wise intentions of his Maker. The whole force of his energies 
are given to the accumulation of ‘‘filthy lucre,” and for what? That he 
may hoard it up day by day, until perhaps the “King of Terrors” shall 
unexpectedly summon him to leave the glittering pile and follow him. 

‘Oh, cursed lust of gold ; when for thy sake 
‘ The fool throws up his interest in both worlds ; 
First starv’d in this, then damn’d in that to come.” 

And what has such a man contributed to science? What has he done to 
elevate the dignity of a social being, or to perpetuate the graces of social 
life? Literally nothing. There are many men who frown With a holy 
horror upon a pointer dog or a gun, as though they were infected with the 
Egyptian plague. They seem to think that time spent in healthy field 
sports might better be employed in extorting (no matter how) from his 
brother man, that magical substance, yclept money, and that man with 
all his noble attritutes is but a machine, a creature formed by his Creator 
to exist but a specified time, wita no aim to fill save that of amassing 
wealth, to grind the face of the poor, to repudiate all healthy and social 
enjoyments, to rise early and retire late, but to dig and delve, in fact to live 
the life of a slave, and to ‘‘die forgetting and by the world forgot.” How 
many sanctified Pharisees there are who with pious horror deprecate 
the pastimes of the field, denouncing them as an unholy waste of time, 
an idle occupation, who at the same time spend hour after hour in tradu- 
cing the character of some of their neighbors, who spend no small sums 
of money in the gratification of some of their passions, perhaps not quite 
so innocent and ennobling as the sports of the field. Away with such 
hypocrisy, ‘ye blind guides that strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.” 
Let the youth of our land be taught the use of the gun; let them be taken 
into the field early, and taught that the indiscriminate slaughter of every 
feathered creature is not legitimate sporting ; but teach them, as the au- 
thor of ‘‘Marmion” did his sons, “‘to tell the truth and to shoot on the 
wing.” Teach them w kill only sach birds as are manifestly given by the 
Creator of all things for game birds. By these means will their forms be 
fully developed, their constitutions hardened, the ruddy bloom of health 


Why not cover all with the gloom and sterility of Asphalti- ° 








fastened upon their cheeks, their thoughts expanded ; let them learn to love 
nature and to “look from nature up ‘to nature’s God,” and in due course 
of time we shall rejoice in a generation of able-bodied men, of men of 
high toned feelings, active jin body and mind, whose intellects were not 


framed within the compass of a daybook or ledger, or the dusty walls of 
an office. The wisest of aj men has told us that “there is a time for 
everything So with fleld sports, or any other innocent amusement 
ha " tavuent ti ‘+ 

The tyro should be taught that the danger is not in the use, but in the 
abuse ; that a reasonable time only should be devoted to his healthy recrea 
tion of the field, for 

‘It all the year were playing holiday, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work.” 


, 


Let him systematize his time, and when the hour arrives for his recren- 
tion, lethim with dog and gun “‘hie to the fields away, and when life’s 
closing scenes shall come, no regrets will pain him of time misspent in 
the healthy sports of the field in communion with nature and ria ture’s 
God, , 

ELMwoop, Noy. 23, 1854. . 
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WILD SPORTS IN THE FAR WEST. | 


{Routledge and Cod 





By Freperick Grersragcegr. 1 vol, 





This is a translation from the German of Herr Gerstaecker, a Prussian 
hunter of great renown. In 1837 he left the port of Memel, and, asa 
deck passenger, proceeded to New York, and thence westward by rail and 
boat until his purse contained but a single doliar. In the states of Qhio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, he sometimes supported himself by farm or 
woodman’s labor, but far more frequently by means of his rifle. We 
may sately infer that, though a man of education, he was none of fortune’s 
favorites. What he wasin Prussia we know not; but in the far west, 
chiefly in the Arkansas and Ozarck meuntains, he was one of the most 
successful, indefatigable, and :intrepid hunters that ever tasted “‘meat” in 
the forks of the Mississippi, or shot by torchlight the wild buck of the 
forests of the Rock Mountains. He hunted for the most part alone, and 
passed nights and days in wildernesses of swamp, prairie, and forest, not 
unfrequently undergoing privations that might crush a giant, and encoun-. 
tering dangers from lawless man and savage beast, suflicient to appal the 
most indomitable spirit. He braved wounds, hunger, thirst, and expo- 
sure long, and far away from the haunts of man. His backwood adven- 
tures, for the excitement and interest they create, have never been sur- 
passed, and rarely equalled. He takes rank amongst the most celebrated 
European Nimrods, and can take his stand by the side of thefgreat South 
African lion hunter (Cumming), by that of the French Gerard, slayer of 
so many monarchs of the Numidian deserts, and by those of the late 
Lieutenant Ruxton and Captain Mayne Reid, those renowned riflemen of 
the prairies, woods, and mountains on this side and beyond the rocky 
ones. The quarry our brave and patient Prussian pursued was various— 
buffalo, wild boar, forest deer, panther, wolf, alligator, wild turkey, and, 
when empty-stomached, wild duck, woodcock, partridge, and even dimi- 
nutive quail and snipe. Would that Frederick, his namesake and king, 
had his resalution and courage, for then clipped would be the claws of 
the great ‘“‘rugged, Russian bear.” 

After several years’ sojourn in the backwoods of the United States, ovr 
great sportsman returned to his fatherland, wrote out in detail his diary 
jor the amusement of his family, and a portion of it, published in some 
of the Germano periodicals, having awakened much public interest, his 
friends, and we are grateful to,them, persuaded him to publish the re- 
mainder. We shall give an extract or two from it, not certainly the best, 
but the aptest for quotation ; 

“Gun on shoulder, I trudged slowly and surely on, over hiltand dale, 
through prairies and forest streams, towards the sun-rising, taking sharp 
notice of all around. While thus proceeding, wrapped in my thoughts, 
suddenly something rustled in the bush in front of me, and a bear started 
out and*ook to flight. My ball was soon in his interior; on being hit he 
stopped and looked round at me in fury. Expecting nothing less than an 
attack, I quietly cocked the other barrel; but his intentions of attacking 
me seemed to pass off, and he crept into a thicket instead. 1 quickly 
loaded with ball, and followed him; as I approached he retreated slowly, 
probably suffering from his wound; as soon as I gota clear view of his 
head, I fired again, but only grazed his skull. As 1 ran towards bim his 
fury increased, and he turned to meet me; in taking aim with my second 
barrel at about thirty paces, it missed fire. With open jaws, and ears 
laid back, he rushed towards me. In this mortal danger | preserved my 





presence of mind. Dropping my gan, aod drawing my knife, | sprung 
back a couple of paces behind a small tree. At this moment the bear 
was only a few feet from me. As he rose on his hind legs to-embrace me 
he was almost as tall as I, and his fiery eyes and long teeth Lad nothing 
very attractive; but he was not destined to know the state of my flesh. | 
was quite collected, feeling sure that one or the other must die. The mo- 
ment he tried to grasp me | thrust my Jong double-edged hunting knife in- 
to the yawning abyss of his jaws, and, boring it into his brain, | brought 
him to the ground. I did not then know better, but I ought to have sprung 
back after wounding him, and then | should haye escaped unhurt., As 
it was, he dragged away my coat in falling, and tore my arm slightly. | 
thanked God it was no worse.” 

Shooting, and then catching,*by means of a harpoo, 
occasional amusement of the author’s. According t 
are in great dread of white men, He gays: 

‘**However fearful the alligators may be of white men, 


alligators, was an 
in, these brutes 


s-extraordinary 


how furiously they will attack negrdes and dogs, particularly the latter 
I was standing one afternoon, harpoon in hand, up to the waist in water, 
and although plenty of,alligators were swimming about, none of them 
would come eiose enough, when, acting on the impulse of the moment, ! 


attempted to.attract them by imitating the bark of a dog; fifteen or six- 
teen big fellows came straight towrds me, as soon as they heard it! This 
was too much of a good thing; standing so deep in water | was hardly 
master of my movements, and began to step out as fast as possible for the 
shore, about a hundred feet distant; I then recommenced my bark, but, as 
I was fully exposed to view, they were afraid of coming close, though they 
kept swimming round at a respectful distance.” 

The following anecdote illustrates, in part, the manners of the Ameri- 
can hunter: 

‘*Wallis had beén a great deal among the Indians, and had adopted ma- 
ny of their manners and customs. He was the best white hunter | ever 
met with, and never failed in discovering bees if once he came on their 
traces. He had been in Texas, and extraordinary stories were related of 
him during his absence; at last news came that he was dead. His wile, 
in course of time, became acquainted with another man, who succeeded 
in gaining her good graces, and so she married him. One evening, about 
a year after her second marriage, a,horseman, dressed as an Indian, stop- 
ped before the door, dismounted, and tied up his horse. He entered the 
house, and the woman recognized with delight and astonishment, the hus- 
band she had mourned as dead. At the same moment, the other returned 
from shooting, with the dogs, whieh joyfully bounded about their old mas- 
ter,and was not alittle perplexed at meeting the lawful owner of the proper- 
ty; but Willis was a reasonable man, and told his wife, very gravely, that 
she was at liberty to take her choice between the two, provided he might 
have the children, two fine boys, and that he would give her until to-mor- 
row to decide; so saying, he shouldered his rifle, mounted his horse, and 
trotted off to the forest, where he made his fire, and camped for the night. 
Next day after finishing his breakfast, he saddled his horse and rode back 
to the house, to learn how his wife had decided ; he found his ene 
tive on the point of departure,Jwho openly ackowledged that Willis had 
the prior rights, that he would be very sorry to be the cause of discord, 
excused himself for the accident, begging him not to take it amiss, and 
ended by offering his hand, which tbe other accepted. The long-separat- 
ed pair lived together afterwards as happily, and contentedly, as if nothing 
hed happened.” ue 

Our readers must not take it for granted that this volume is confined to 
narrations of sporting adventures. They form the bulk of the book ‘tis true, 
but they are agreeably interspersed with bold sketches of rare scenery» 
with details of the habits of the backwood settlers, and with stories told 
by the various singular characters the author met with daring his long stay 
in the provinces of the “Far West.” The most startling inoldents ore gra- 
phically illustrated by tinted lithographs, after Harrison Weir. we 
add that the book has our heartiest commendation ? 

—— 

Remarkable Dream.— Grimaldi, Sen., says the “Musical Transcript, had. 
once a dream, that made such an impression on his mind, that nothing 
could efface it, and he used to relate it thus—that the Devil one night ap- 
peared to’ him, and told him that on the first Friday evening in — 
montb he would come for him.» He therefore, the first Friday peer 
évery month, entertained company, who sat up with him, thinking — 
by (as some people say) to cheat the Devi’. But it is very remarkable 
that he did die on a sand the first in the month. 


The new asteroid, first discovered on the second of September last, by 
Mr. James Ferguson, Assistant Astronomer, @t the National Observatory, 





Washington, has been named by its discoverer, ‘“Euphrosyne.” 
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CHARLES KEMBLE. 


This veteran and favorite of the public died in London, on the 12th 
ult, The “Times” thus speaks of him :—Though several years have | 
ce Mr. Charles Kemble’s appearance ¢ the stage, bis 
rea an important event, even by those who have not 
tage of witnessing his admirable “7 
goer, his name will be familiar a i e last his 
lly which was for many years a a with @ 
i dignifie d in theatrical art. 1 ex 
ord of the mefancholy event w iwa 1a nem brance 
yf by-gon ys, When the veteran who closed his y careeron Sun- 
day last, stood as the representative of a class of characters upon the | 
stage, in which, according to the opinion even of the ablest judges, he | 


was never excelled, The gay, buoyant, spirited gentleman ot high breed- 
ing, Who was such a constant Stage hero years ago, Was 80 completely 
identified with Mr. Charles Kemble, that since his retirement from the 
profession the character itself has almost sunk into oblivion. 

Mr. Charles Kemble was born in November; 1775—the same year in 
which his illustrious sister, Mrs. Siddons, made her first appearance at 
Drury Lane—and at the age of 14 was sent to the College of Douay, 
where his brother, John Kemble, had studied twelve years before. In the 
winter of 1792-3 he made his first recorded appearance at the Sheffield 
Theatre as Orlando in “As You Like It,” and in April 1794, through the 
interest of his brother John, made his debut at Drury Lane as Malcomb 
in *“Macbeth.”. It is no discredit to his memory that during the earlier 
part of his career he was considered, what, in popular criticism, is termed 
a “regular stick,” for the fact that he was so considered proves that in 
climbing to the high eminence he afterwards attained he had to conquer 
a difficulty often insurmountable—an unfavorable impression. If ha be- 
gan at the bottom of the ladder, his whole career was one of improve- 
ment, and if slighted in 1794, he was regarded thirty years afterwards as 
one of the brightest orr.aments of the theatrical profession. 

When Mr. John Kemble purchased a share of Covent Garden Theatre 
in 1803, Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Charles Kemble both became members of 
that company. To Covent Garden Mr. Charles Kemble remained at- 
tached for a |ong series of years, though he occasionally fulfilled engage- 
ments elsewhere; and he subsequently possessed the share originally held 
by his brother. With his retirement from the management of that thea- 
tre, more than 20 years ago, began the decline of the “large houses” as 
national establishments, although a temporary resuscitation was effected 
by the management of Mr. Macready and Madame Vestris. It was while 
Covent Garden was under the direction of Madame Vestris, that Mr. 
Charles Kemble, after a long retirement, re-appeared before the public 
for a limited series of nights, and played several of his favorite charac- 
ters, including Don Felix, Mercutio, and Hamlet. Except in a series of 
readings, he has never been seen by any audience since that occasion, but 
almost to the last day of his life he was well known in private society as 
one of the most cheerful and intelligent of companions. His flow of 
spirits was the most remarkable, as for the last few years he suffered so 
severely from deafness that without the aid of a trumpet he could not 
hear a single word of the conversation around him. This aftliction caused 
him at times to wear a melancholy appearance, which contrasted strange- 
ly with the gaiety which perhaps his own hospitality had occasioned, 
but the cloud was only transient, and if any congenial spirit spoke to 
him of the ‘‘good old times,” his eye would brighten, his voice would 
grow eloquent, and he would pour forth a flood of anecdote, reminis- 
cence, and criticism, most entertaining and instructive to all present. To 
the chosen few who have known him in society his death wiil be an irre- 
parable loss 

Though Mr. Charles Kemble played tragedy as well as comedy, it is 
with the higher class of comedy that his name is chiefly associated. His 
excellence is thus forcibly described by a gentieman who had an opportu- 
nity of comparing him with early actors who are almost myths to the pre- 
sent generation. ‘I never,” says Mr. Robson, in his Old Playgoer, “saw 
an actor with more buoyancy of spirits than Charles Kemble; Lewis had 
wonderful vivacity, airiness, and sparkle, but he was finnicking compared 
with Charles." Who ever played a drunken gentleman as he did? His 
efforts to pick up his dress hat, in Charles Oakley, were the most laugh- 
able, the most ridiculous, the most natural that can be imagined. I have 
seen him perform the character of Friar Tuck, in a dramatic version of 
Mr. Peacock’s ‘‘Maid Marian,” with such an extraordinary abandon- 
ment and gusto, that you were forced back to the ‘‘jolty green wood and 
the bonny forest bramble ;” he absolutely rollicked through the part 
as if he had lived all his life with Robin and’ his men, quatfing fat ale 
and devouring venison pasties. But, perhaps, his masterpiece in this way 
was Cassio—the insidious creeping of the ‘‘devil” upon his senses; the 
hilarity of intoxication, the tongue cleaving to the roof of the mouth, and 





the lips glued together ; the confusion, the state of loss of self, if | may so 
term it, when he received the rebuke of Othello, and the wonderful truth- 
fulness of his getting sober, were beyond description fine—nay, real. 
No drunken scene I ever saw on a stage was comparable to it.” ‘In 
parts of gajlant spirited bearing,” says the same writer in another place, 
‘‘iust hitting the difficult mark—noble, without bluster; self-possessed, 
without apparent effort;Jenergetic, without bombast; elegant, without 
conceit—Charles Kembie has never in my time been equalled.” 

Mr. Charlies Kemvle married, in 1806, Miss Theresa Decamp. His 
children, Mrs. Batler,-Mrs. Sartoris, and the Rev. John Kemble, the emi- 
nent Saxen scholar, we need hardly remark, have nobly maintained the 
intellectual glory of the house. 





A ROYAL.GHOST STORY. 

The ‘*Mayeuce Journal” contains the following letter, dated|Aschaffen- 
burg, 27th of October, under the head of ‘‘the Black Lady,” a pendant 
to the legendary “‘White Lady” of Berlin Palace, whose apparition is be- 
lieved to announce the approaching death of some member of the Hohen- 
zollern family :— 

“The Queen Theresa of Bavaria died of cholera at Munich on the 26th, 
as already known. I hasten to communicate to your readers the follow- 
ing highly interesting and aifec Ang details, of which |can guarantee the 
exact veracity :—On the 6th of October, between eight and nine o’clock 
in-the evening, twe Princes of the Bavarian Royal family, equal in birth 
and relationship, were seated at tea in a room of the Aschatfenburg Pa- 
lace. A folding door divides this room from another apartment, ‘and a 
smaller paperea door separates it from the ante-chamber usually occupied 
by the domestics in waiting. Of a sudden the latter door opened, and a 
lady covered with a black veil entered, and made a low courtesy before 
the two illustrrous personages. One of the Princes, no littie astounded, 
asked the lacy if she were invited,to tea, and, pointing to the folding door 
leading into the tea-room (where the Queen and ladies were assembled), 
gave her to understand that she should enter. No reply, and the lady 
vanished throngh the small papered door. Both the illustrious personages 
were extremely azitated by this wonoderiui apparition and its mysterious 
disappearance. One of them immediately hastened to the ante-chamber, 
to inquire of the servants about the mysterious figure. No one bad seen it 
come or go except Asvat, Queen Theresa’s body hussar, who had met it 
in the passage. No other track could be discovered. Both illustrious 
persons narrated what had occurred, and it soon came to Queen Theresa's 
ears, and she. was so overwhelmed thereby that she became greatly indis- 
posed, and wept during the whole night. The journey to Munich was 
fixed for the following day. All the luggage and half the servants were 
already on the road. To remaity longer at Aschaffenburg was scarcely 
Possible. Queen Theresa was filled with the most sorrowtul forebodings. 
She asked several times if it were not possible to remain here. It would 
be too painful for her to quit Aschaffenburg this time. The mysterious 
and ominous Black Lady glided constantly before her imagination. 

Somewhat calmed, at length, by jadieions observations, she at last sor- 
row(ully commenced the journey, which it was not possible to postpone. 
But still, at Munich, where she was at first indisposed, but recovered, 





whom she spoke © many persons with trembling apprehension. She 
Was sought to be consoled by saying that the sentries on duty had seen 
But all was in vain. The idea that the appa- 
rition of the figure had a sinister foreboding for her life never quitted her 
mind. ‘Twenty days after the mysterious evening, Queen Theresa lay a 
corpse in the Wittelbacher Palace. 

Your readers are at liberty to judge of the incident as they please. | must, 
however, solemnly protest against suspicions being thrown upon the exact 
truth of these facts, derived trom the highest authority, as I took the above 
narrative verbatim from the statement of the best-informed persons before 
I had the slightest suspicion of the Queen’s death. The two illustrious 
persgns narrated the circumstance of the apparition minutely to several 
persons, so that the whole town beard of it next morning, and on that 
evening the whole personnel of the Palace and the soldiers on duty were 
strictly examined, and requested to state all they knew of the matter—a 
good proof that thé occurrence cannot be set down among ordinary nur- 
sery tales.” ‘wy ¥ 





Not Bad for a Beginning:—A young beginner, whom we are rather 
anxious to encourage, sends us,the following, as his first at 
difference between the two tates, who rule over the d 
key and Rassia, is simply this 


, 


:—“*The 
s of Tur- 
the one is a Sultan, and the other in- 


| THE END OF LAWYERS. 
The narrative of the Will Case—a lawyer’s abusing the confidence of 
an imbecile old lady, and 





ippropriating to himself the lion’s share of her 


estate, to the loss’ of her « lants, recals to mind the following anec- 
aote :- 

A friend from the eon Foot pens inera! of a 

rl e wit replied 

“Vo you bury your at 

**Yes, to be sure we do yw else 

“Oh! we never do that:in London.” 

‘‘No!” said the other, much surprised ; *thow do you manage ?” 

‘*When the patient happens to die, we lay hin, out in a room over night 
by himself, lock the door, throw open the sash, and in the morning he is 


entirely off.” 
“Indeed !” sqjd the other, in amazement, “what becomes of him ?” 
“Why, that we cannot exactly tell; all we know is, there's a strong 
smell of brimstone im the room the next morning.” 


Beawz espriés le recontre ; if the jew d’esprit of Foote did not suggest the | 
following ‘*Poem” ;— 


LAWYERS: WHERE THEY GO TO! 
I heard a story once which sounded well, 
Which, with your leave, I now propose to tell : 
Tis ’bout the Lawyers, those oft slandered men, 
Unjustly slandered, too, perhaps; but then 
The maxim is, it may be false or true, 
Give to the Devil, if you can, his due. 

ithout a prologue, let me then proceed 

As best I ean to verify this creed, 
Or rather maxim, hoping I may throw 
Light on the subject, from the world below. 


When in New York, near Fulton-street, one day 

I saw a hearse slowly moving up Broadway, 

The very ‘“‘way,” or road, it has been said 

That living Lawyers seem inclined to tread. 

And asI stood reclining on my cane, 

Watching the progress of the funeral train, 

I asked an urchin standing by my side, 

If he could ‘tell a stranger who had died.” 

“It is a Lawyer,” was his prompt reply : 

‘*They are never buried, but they often die!” 
‘“‘Are never buried,” I astonished said! 

*‘Are never buried when its known they’re dead !”” 
‘*No, never buried—shortly ’twill appear, 

At any rate they are not buried here !” 

**Why then that hearse ?” I asked, in self defence 
He quick replied—‘‘It’s nothing but pretence.” 

I looked amazed! a smile played o’er his face, 

As thus he spake, with much becoming grace : 
“Pll tell you, stranger—beg you not to scoff 

How, in New York, things of this kind pass off. 
When Lawyers die, they’re left throughout the night 
Without a Watcher, till the morning light 

Breaks from the east, and then, at early dawn, 
They make a search ; and, true as guns, they’re zon?! 
The question is, then, whither do they go? 

If, when defunct, they’re seen no more below ? 

I do not know, and therefore cannot tell— 

But this I know, there is a brimstone smell 
Throughout the room, which is, discarding learning 
Instinctive proof that something must be burning! 
Beside all this a smoke is seen, whose hue 

Tells, that for Lawyers, things look rather blue 
Without reflection, some, acute of smell, 

Infer, at once, they must have gone to h—'I. 
Others more hopeful, with more love than hate, 
Affirm they are saved, but in a dam-aged state 

But of their fate quite little here is known, 

Still there’s a proverb: ‘Satan gets his own.’”’ 
Thus spoke the boy, then quietly withdrew, 


| recited, **so cursing the Court,” and on verdict fined $25. 
| view at the following Court, which was granted; and pending trial, the 


| in the then American colony of Connecticut, supply an amusing illustra- 
tion of the use and peculiar signification of the phrase :— 
sei ‘At a County Court heldjat Hartford, Sept. 4, 1705, 
W hereas James Steel did commence an action against Bevel] Wat 
(both of Hartford) in 





ers 


' this Court, upon hearing and tryall whereot the 
Court gave judgment against the said Waterss (as in justice they think they 
ought 3) uUpOn the d go t said judgment, the said Waters did review 

> Court in Ma x ha g granted and entered, the said Wa- 
rsashe departed d ‘God bless you over the Lef 
oulder.” The Court ordered a record to be made thereof forthwith 
A true copie, Test, Cates Sranuey, Clerk.’ 
At the next Court, Waters was tried for contempt, for saying the words 


He asked a re. 


Court asked counsel of the Rev. Messrs. Woodbridge and Buckingham, the 
Ministers of the Hartford churchés, as to the ‘common acceptation” of 
the offensive phrase. Their reply constitutes a part of the Record, and js 
as follows: 

**We are of the opinion that those words said on the other side to be 
spoken of by Bevell Waters include [1] profaneness, by using the name of 
God that is holy, with such ill words whereto it was joined; (2] that they 
carry great contempt in them, arising to the degree of .an imprecation or 
curse, the words of a curse being the most contemptible that can ordina- 
rily be used. T. Woopsringe, 

March 7th, 1705-6. S. Buckxinenam,” 

The former judgment was aflirmed on review. This is the earliest jn- 
stance of the use of this’ phrase I have met with in England. It is now 
very popular with certain classes, and no reference seems necessary to 
determine its import. VERTAUR. 








; Calculations in Regard to Cownting Gold Coin.—A writer in the Boston 
» “Journal” makes the following curious calculations : 

The enormous sum of $204,000,000 in gold has been received at the 
Mint in Philadétphia from ‘California, from the first discovery of the pre- 
cious metal to December 1, 1853. Now in order to give some idea to the 
general reader of the immense amount of $204,000,000, I will merely state 
that allowing each silver dollar to weigh one ounce avoirdupois, sixteen to 
the pound, the weight would be 12,750,000Ibs., or 6,375 tons, allowing 
2000ibs. to the ton. To carry this weight it would require 6,375 wagons, 
containing @ ton each, or $32,000. Now suppose each ‘vehicle, drawn by 
one horse, to occupy a space of 25 feet, they would extend in a continuous 
line a fraction short of 30 miles. In order to count sucli a vast sum of 
money as this; very few persons have any idea of the time it would re- 
quire, without making calculations to that effect. Having myself asked 
several individuals familiar with figures how long it would tuke to count 
the sum above mentioned, they have so widely differed in time that one 
could scarcely repressa smile at the result. Now to ascertafm the fact, 
which may be made as plain as A B C, we will suppose a person to count 
60 of these silver dollars in a minute, 3,600 an hour, 43,200 a day of 12 
hours each, or (Sundays included) 15,768,000 a year. I say to count this 
stupendous amount of money in silver dollars, it weuld require a fraction 
short of 13 years. 

The following anecdote of canine intelligence and temper is related in 
a French paper :— 

**Count de N , living a short distance from Lisle, possesses a New- 
foundland dog, formerly called Castor, but, within the last year, Menschi- 
koff. A few days ago the Count left his phlace to proceed to Lisle, to 
carry to the Receiver-General’s office a parcel, containing notes and other 
securities to the amount of forty thousand frances. When Starting, Men- 
schikoff appeared resolved to accompany his master, who was at last 
obliged to beat him back with his cane. When the count arrived at Lisle 
he found that he had lost his parcel. Much alarmed, he proceeded to 
search for it, on the road by which he had come. There, at a little dis- 
tance, stood Menschikoff, gently wagging his tail, but not daring to ad- 
vance, from his reminiscence of the count’s cane. In his mouth was the 
precious parcel, which he had picked up, and was faithfully carrying to 
his master, 

“Phebus, What a Name !”’—Tne Mauritius “Shipping Gazette” reports 
the Dutch bark “‘Dankbaarheid aan de- Nederlandsche Handel Maatschap- 
py,” as having been abandoned at Port Louis, and sold by the Marshal of 
the Court of ViceJAdmiralty. Wouldn’t that name be a roarer, coming 
through a speaking trumpet ‘‘far out at sea ?” 

Absent without Leave—Charles Kean in Court.—Kean v. Pickard.—T his 
was an action brought by Mr. Kean, manager of the Princess’s Theatre, 








And passed away, forever, from my view. 
Thus spoke the boy, and it must be confessed 
That much of truth ts often spoke in jest. 


Quip pro quo, | 
SOLECISMS Of THE CRITICS. 

It is quite a common thing with the newspaper critics, when writing 
of dramatic performers, to use the word “rendition” for rendering ; as for 
example, ‘*Mr. So-or-so’s rendition of the character was highly satisfac- 
tory.” Nothing in the use of language could well be more erroneous than 
this. Rendition is surrender, giving up, restoring, returning, relinquish- 
ing or delivering to another—as of a beleaguered town to the besieger, 
or of a pledge upon the satisfaction of a debt. Sometimes it is used in 
the sense of translation, and Jeremy Taylor so uses it'whea he speaks of 
St. Chrysostom’s rendition of a certain passage of scripture. But no- 
where except in modern dramatic criticism it is used in the sense of the 
uttering or acting a part ina play. 
We saw lately in a theatrical critique this passage ; ‘‘I have not leisure 
to write critically of the enactment of the different characters.’’ Now here 
“enactment” the true weaning of which is to pass a bill into a law, or the 
act of voting, decreeing and giving validity to a law, is put for the sim- 
ple word acting. : 
Neologisms are getting to be quite common, too, in newspaper writing. 
The New York ‘‘Times” for example, lately contained this paragraph : 
‘‘When the name of the poriodical itself was passport enough to any- 
thing that appeared iu its pages, perhaps it was good policy'to preserve 
sacredly the anonymity.” 
Neither Richardson nor Roget, in their standard works, recognize any 
such word as ‘“‘anonymity.” Even Webster, who is not particular as to 
what he puts into his vast repository of* good, bad and indifferent words, 
has utterly ignored “anonymity.” But we suppose the next edition of 
that ponderous work will duly: register . it. N. O. Picayune. 





LOVE’S STRATAGEMS. : 
The Tribunal of Correctional Police lately tried a man named Morand 
for robbery. He had, it appeared, fallen in love with Mademoiselle 
Celine ; but she would not consent to look favorably on his passion, unless 
he would furnish a room for her. As he was without farthing in the 
world, and had not even a place to lodge in himself, her requirement was 
not easy to fulfil. However, he set his wits to work, and hit upon a plan 
for getting a supply of furniture. He went to a respectable hotel, and 
demanded a room on the first floor, because, he-said, he had received an 
injury in the foot which prevented him from going up higher. His ap- 
pearance did not seem particularly promising to the concierge, and she 
— on him to pay im advance, or at least to leave something as a 
pledge. : 

**It often happens,”’ said she, *‘that people without a sou in the world 
take a chamber, and go off early the next morning without paying: so 
leave your boots, which appear to be good, and then I am sure you cannot 
go away !” 

He consented to leave his boots. In the dead of the night, he, by means 
of cords secreted beneath his blouse, let down into the stre et the mattress, 
bed, bedding, chairs, table, clock, and everything else the room con- 
tained ; and they were all carried off by an accomplice. The man then 
let himself down into the street. But as it struck him that it would be 
inconvenient to.walk without his boots, he resolved to getthem. Knock- 
ing loudly at the door, he eried : 

*“Open—open! some man is letting down furniture from a window !” 

““What window ”” cried the congierge, opening the door. 

**On the first floor ?” 

“Oh, that is the fellow who came in last night—I suspected him!” cried 
the woman—and she rushed up stairs. ‘ 

The man then quietly took his boots, which were in the lodge, and 
walked off. The next morning he wrote a flaming epistle to M’ile Celine, 
offering her the furniture and his heart. But the police got a ciue to his 
whereabouts, and arrested him. The tribunal condemned him to a year’s 
imprisonment. Galignani. 





“OVER THE LEFT.” 

The origin of this phrase, and its peculiar force, have recently been 
discussed in the (English) Notes and Queries. We copy from the Sep- 
tember number the following note(bya Hartford correspondent) ot its 
early use in Connecticut, and of the constraction given it on clerical au- 
thority, by our forefathers. It appears to have been used in England in 
the time of James II., or of William avd Mary, some twenty years before 
Mr. Bevell Waters so contemptuously misapplied it here. 





sultin’. 


(in the Southwark County Court) against the defendant, who is one of the 
musicians at that establishment, for a breach of agreement entered into 
by the defendant. j 

It appeared that the detendant, upon entering upon his professional du- 
ties, had, in common with the other members of the orchestra, signed an 
agreement, one clause in which bound him (defendant) to attend ail re- 
hearsals at the said theatre, and not to absent himself from his duties ei- 
ther then or at night, without the consent of the plaintiff or his musical 
director, and was not to send any deputy. In the case of illness, he was 
to furnish a medical certificate and satisfactory evidence of the cause of 
absence. He was noi to perform at any other theatre or place of musical 
entertainment, or take or perform for his or at any benefit at any other 
theatre. For*any breach of engagement upon these grounds the agree- 
ment recited a:penalty of £10. Defendant had absented himself for se- 
veral weeks, and been to Scotland, and also entered into an engagement 
with Mons. Jullien to play at his concerts at Drury-lane. For support of 
these facts, Mr. Chas. Kean, his manager, and Mr. B. Isaacson, the musi- 
cal director, were severally examined, and proved that leave of absence 
had not been given to defendant, A verdict was thereupon given for the 
plaintiff—damages, £10. London Paper, Nov. 1 

The British Stud.—Messrs. Fores, the well-knqwn sporting printsellers 
and publishers, of Piccadilly, have just brought out a most interesting ad- 
dition to their popular series ‘*The British Stud.” The new work is 2 
highly finished engraving, by Messrs. Harris and Summers, embracing 
portraits of Bay Middleton and Barbelle, the sire and dam of the celebra- 
ted Flying Dutchman, painted by J. F. Herring, seu. In portraying the 
peculiar characteristics of the stallion, the artist has been particularly 
successful, the portrait of Bay Middleton, now so fashionable as * sire, 
being very life-like. Never having seen Barbelle, we cannot spews per- 
sonally of the genuineness of her likness, but, judging from that of her 
companion, we can well believe it to be a faithful one, exhibiting, as she 
does, many of the characteristics of her renowned descendant. The 


the engravers upon the skilful manner in which they have oarried out 
the artist’s intentions, thereby maintaining the high reputation ‘The Bri- 
tish Stud” of Messrs. Fores has hitherto enjoyed. 


The Charter Oak.—All of our citizens venerate the Charter Oak, the 
grand old tree that so completely shielded the written charter, which con- 
tinued to be our organic law till 1818. In song aaa story, the old oak is 
made famous ; and thousands of strangers from abroad annually visit It. 
The tree stands upon the Wyllys Place, now owned and occupied by the 
Hon. I. W. Stewart, who has kindly cared for it. A few years since 
some boys kindled a fire within its trank, which burnt out most of the 
rotten parts of it. Mr. 8. soon discovered the fire, and at once had it put 
out. He then, at considerable expense, had the hollow enclosed by 4 
door, with lock and key. He also had the stumps of branches that had 
been broken off, covered with tin and painted. The tree, from this time, 
seemed to be imbued with new life, each succeeding spring dressing itsel! 
in a richer and denser foliage. On the 22d inst., the New Haven fire 
companies, who came up to join their brethren, in Hartford,on the occa 
sion of their annual muster, visited the famous oak, To show them the 
capacity of the tree, they were invited to enter the hollow trunk, when 
twenty-four of the men belonging to No. 6 entered together. They nae 
out, and twenty-eight of No. 7 then entered. By placing tweaty-clg™ 
full-grown men in an ordinary room of a dwelling, one may jedge rh. ” 
great size of the famous old ‘Charter Oak.” Hartford ‘Times, Sop® *** 

Reserved Seats.—Albert Smith, the author of one of the most amus'hg 
and successful entertainments in London, ‘*The Ascent of Mont ag el 
a recent address to his audience, ascribed a part of his success to aC - 
he had made in the conditions of admission. Instead of Leary. ne Fyven 
than the usual price for reserved seats, taken beforehand, he c ihe a for 
because, as he said, “if any one takes the trouble to come = 20 enjoy 
his place, he ought to be compensated for that trouble. He 4 vhich, dl 
some advantage over those bt come late, aud the best form * 
put that advantage is to let him have a place at a lower Fe Ntale veal Rn 

The consequence of this arrangement was that all his re Slag 208 
eager to avail.themselves not only of the security of @ se@t, 
reduction in pri ? , “ 

We agree with the New York “Evening Post,” in commendiag te 
ample to managers of theatres and others engaged in public ex fox ew 
Let them announce that seats will be appropriated to all who pay fewest 
in advance at less than the ordinary rates, and see if their pred Smit 
will not be soon filled! It seems to us no more than just, a3 “Ht” © ge 
remarks, that if one is at the trouble of anticipating the monk Oe for his 
ting tickets, he ought te be rewarded, instead of being ay em 





The following extracts from the records of ‘the Hartford Ceunty Court, 


pains. 


coloring of both animals is good, and we can with justice compliment . 
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“A Forum of “Punch.” 


A GLUT OF GREAT TRAGEDIANS 
Though the Shakspearean market is at a low ebb in town, it appears to 
be well supplied, if not absolutely overstocked, in the provinces. Though 
London has scarcely an actor that may be called a tragic performer, the 
country seems to be overflowing with ‘‘eminent tragedians.” It is true 


that we should remain in blissful ignorance of the existence of most of 
these ‘‘great creatures,” if it were not for theirown advertisements in the 
“Times,” whose columns teem daily with the self-assertions of histrionic 
genius. It is rather tantalising to the London lover of the high drama to 
find that the representatives of the high heroic school of acting can get no 
nearer to the metropolis than some little Pedlington or other, where they 
are, however, ‘‘open to further engagements.” We had only just recov- 
ered from the perusal of the recent advertisements of the ‘*eminent Dil- 
lon” and the “renowned Pitt,” when an entirely new star shines forth 
with the startling anriouncement that 

“Mr. Butler Wentworth is about to return to the stage. He will per- 
form at the Theatre Royal, Whitehaven, in the characters of, &¢., &c., 
to the 20th of October, after which he will be open to further engage- 
ments.” 

Now we have nothing to say against the merits of any or ail of these 
gentlemen, who may be wandering Garricks as far as we kffow, but as 
we never saw apy one of them, while of some we actually never heard, 
we are somewhat surprised at their coming suddenly down upon us as 
‘eminent tragedians.” If those gentlemen who fayor us from time to 
time with advertisements of their “eminence” and their “greatness,” 
will only persuade the London managers to exhibit those much-wanted 
qualities on the London stage, we shall be among the first to hail their 
advent as a new era in theatrical history. 





Difference between Two Suits.—There is this difference between a Law 
and a Love-Suit—that with a Law-Suit our fears are generally for the 
worst, whereas with a Love-Suit our hopes are always for the best. 

Financial Logic.—The ‘‘Times” City article commenced the other day 
with the statement following :— 

‘‘The English funds have again been without the slightest animation 
to-day.” 

It follows that the fundholders for the time being were proprietors of 
dead stock. 

England and France Afoat.—England has built a three-decker, to be 
ealled France ; and France, returning the compliment, launches a Great 
Britain! To make the compliment complete, nothing but the French 
language should circulate under the British flag, and pure English be 
spoken under the tricolor. 

The Silvery Light of the City——Some say that the splendor of the ensuing 
Mayoralty will be very great; but others express an opinion that it will 
be all Moonshine. 

Poetry in all Things.—A good interpretation can be put upon almost 
everything. Even Newgate, with all its chains and horrors, can be eu- 
logised by a poet of the Jack Sheppard school, as the grand battle-field of 
bold men who have died for their convictions ! 

A Conversational Key.—Men never talk amongst each other about their 
babies; women always do. With the former it is the Padlock of conver- 
sation, with the latter the Staple. 

An Infallible Rule.—There is but one rule without an exception—and, 
what is that pray ?—why, that there is no rule without an exception ! 

An Unfortunate Victim of Circwmstances.—Lady—‘‘And so, Captain— 
they say are going to turn Benedick ?” 

Adonis.—‘*‘Why ya-as—aw—lI didn’t wish to—but—aw—in fact Lady 
Mary's attentions became so marked—that—aw—the thing—aw—was in- 
evitable—aw.” 

Political Chemistry.—A Paris correspondent of the “Morning Post” 
states that— 

‘There is a talk that Prince Poniatowski, who has recently resigned his 
appointment as Minister of Tuscany at Paris, is about to become a neu- 
tralised French subject.” 

A neutralised French subject should be something like a living neutral 
salt. How is Poniatowski to be neutralised? Probably, as he is to be- 
come a French subject, by being saturated with Gallic acid. 

Wanted a good strong adliesive plaster, to make busybodies stick to 
their own business. F 

Thanksgiving in Spain.—It is said that a form of public thanksgiving 
for the expulsion of Queen Christina, and other blessings to the Spanish 
people, is about to be ordered, and that with a quick and honorable sense 
of what is due to the foreign creditor, Espartero has commanded the 
thanksgiving to begin with these words—‘‘Let us pay.” i. 

The “Entente Cordiale” in a Cigar-Box.—Louis Napoleon and Prince 
Albert are said to have smoked cigars together. If the honorable plain- 
dealing of our noble Prince were not known so well, he might almost be 
suspected of going over to France purposely ‘‘to smoke an Emperor.” 

Q. What four persons would be worth Eighteenpence ? 

A. One Joey, two Browns, and a Bob. 

Agricultural Distress.—British Farmer—* Well! here’s a pretty busi- 
ness ! I’ve got so much corn, that I don’t know where to put it.” 


Is it so?—The greatest rake, it is said, makes the best husband—on the 
principle, we suppose, that the greatest drunkard makes the best temper- 
ance-lecturer. 

Little War Problems.—\stly. Given :—An Army of Occupation. 

Required :—To Find, if you can, what it has occupied, and what has 
been the particular nature of its occupation. 

2ndly. Given :—An Army of Expedition. 

Required :—To Find out, if possible, the amount of expedition it has 
shown, and whether Pickford, or any common carrier, would not have 
expedited matters much more quickly in infinitely less time. 

-! Lawyer off his Feed.—Though the penny roll is still sold at a penny, it 
has become “small by degrees” until it is ‘beautifully less” than enough 
for a moderate man’s breakfast. In consequence of this state of things 
an attorney of our acquaintance, who used to treat himself to one of the 
above-mentioned articles every morning, has deliberately struck himsel! 
off the roll. 

Donald in the East.—Our northern friends will be delighted-to hear that 
the Highlanders have achieved a great triumph in Turkey. In an extract 
from a letter from the Black Sea, published by the “‘Morning Post,” it is 
related of those gallant Scots, that 

‘‘When they were reviewed before the Sultan he seemed quite con- 
founded with their strange appearance, but when, to complete it, they 
suddenly struck up the bagpipes, he quite lost all his gravity, and burst 
out in the most violent fits of laughing in spite of himself, for it is con- 
—_— to ail notions of Turkish etiquette to laugh, much more to do so in 
public.’ 

Glory to the Gael! They have conquered the gravity of a Turk, and 
will doubtless achieve as easy a victory over any number of Russians. 
The same letter states that the Turks “follow them about the streets, and 
seem both amazed and delighted with their strange dress.” It may be 
expected that they will astonish the forces of Russia even more effectually, 


though less agreeably, than they have astonished the natives of Turkey, 


and that the former will run away from them faster than the latter follew 
them. This happy result will probably be much expedited by their favor- 
ing their enemies with some of that music with which they obliged the 
Sultan. In aid of a charge of bayonets, the best imaginable means to 
disconcert an enemy must be a concert of bagpipes. 

The Hide and Seck Market.—The three yachts, that started as an escort 
to the Victoria and Albert arrived at Boulogne only three days after it. 
As His Royal Highness has already reached Osborne several days, it is ex- 
pected that the three yachts, which were to have escorted him home, will 
very shortly arrive at their destination. 

The Allied Army has left Varna to go and look for Sebastopol. They 
have taken several of Doliond’s strongest telescopes with them. 

Sir Charles Napier, who went ont to the Baltie to give the Russians a 
good hiding, is rapidly cooking, it is said, his way home. 

Tbe Crown and Jewels of Hungary still remain where they were. 

Messrs, Briefless and Dunup have not ceased for one minute to hide, 
neither have Messrs. Levy and Sloman relaxed for one moment in their ef- 
forts to seek them. Amongst the papers that Dunup left behind him was 
one pasted up bdutside his office door, and which contained an intimation 
to the iollowing effect :— , 

. Gone on the Circuit of my acquaintance. 
Shan’t be back till they are tired of me. . 

Several noblemen and gentlemen, who left town without settling their 
bills are supposed to be hiding abroad, or in the country. Their unfortw- 
nie adesmen, perfectly used to such treatment, are not putting them- 
te.ves much out of the way in seeking for them. 

The of War.—Prussia is waiting until Half-price begins. 

Lady A——e L——a S——-e F—_-z—_p hass obliged us with the fol- 
lowing :—In the event of Cerito’s engagment at St. Petersburg, do you 
suppose the Emperor witl allow the Galop from Alma wo be played !! 





| The Growth of anew Suburb.—First come the masons and bricklayers. 


| As the houses begin to rise from the ground, a public-house shoots up sud- 


denly at the corner. After the publican, come In due time the baker, | 
grocer, and butcher, who are quickly followed by the tobacconist, and 
the barber, who sells peg-tops and newspapers On the Sunday The doc- 
| tor follows next, and after him comes, as a matter of course, the under- 
| taker; and lastly, when the new Suburb has fairly settled down, and has 
got gas, water, new milk, and a policeman of its own, arrives the Law- 
yer. The arrival of the Lawyer is always @ Sure Sign that the new Sub- 
urb is getting on well, end it 1s a singular fact, that though the Lawyer 
is generally the last to come, te is invariably the last to go. The poor- 
house soon rears its chevuux-de-frised head as @ natural consequence, and 
as long as there is a pauper in it, or a man in the new Suburb to make a 
pauper of, the Lawyer never !enves it, Once firmly located, nothing short 
of an earthquake, or univers. emigration, or perpetual cholera, will get 


him to move-—but then we know it is not in the nature of a lawyer to be 
easily moved. : 
Wonderful Result of Success.—So immense has been the success of G. 
V. Brooke in the City—so tremendously bas his reputation increased—that 
it has been found necessary to take his passage to Australia in two ships! 
Homage to the Drama.—Another Dramatic Petition, infinitely more nu- 
merously signed than that presented to Mr. G. V. Brooke, will shortly be 
presented to an eminent tragediu», who performs within 500 miles of Ox- 
ford-street. It has already received the signatures of all the Clubs, Libra- 
ries, Reading-rooma, and Literary and Mechanics’ Institutions in the Me- 
tropolis ; and it isto be hoped that, representing, as it does, the united 
intelligence of London, it will be crowned with the desired effect. The 
object of the Petition is, we need hardly say, to beg of the eminent trage- 
dian who performs within 500 miles of Oxford-street, as he loves the 
Drama and values his reputation, to have the kindness. to leave for Aus- 
tralia as soon as he possibly can, 
The Family Herald.—A Monthly Nurse. . 
“Twice Killed.”—We are not sentimentally humane. We know that 
certain suffering must precede various acceptable sacrifices to the Maho- 
gany Tree. We do not turn from our lobster, though the manner of his 
death was probably not that which he would, if consulted, have selected 
—we dispose of our oyster, while the knife which broke at once into his 
castle and into the treasure house of his life is still in the hands of his 
burglarious assassin. Our eel, our shrimp, our coursed hare, might, if 





disrespeciful, say hard things touching their respective exits from those 
states of being—but, nevertheless we eat the. spitchcock, and the sauce, 
and the ‘‘jug” has charms which we neglect not. But the pleasures of 
the table are not to be purchased at the price of downright cruelty, and as 
such we cannot but denounce the treatment recommended by Mr. Soyer 
in the folllowing passage in his cheap Cookery Book. ‘Every Cottager 
ought to kill his own pig once, or twice, in every year.” 


LITTLE BELL. 


He Be well who loveth well ' : 
Both man, and bird, and beast.—Zhe Ancient Mariner. 














Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks 

Tossed aside her gleaming golden locks— 
‘*Bonny bird !” quoth she— 

‘*Sing me your best song before I go,” 

‘*Here’s the very finest song I know, 
Little Bell,” said he. 


And the Blaekbird piped—you never heard 
Half so gay a song from any bird— 
Full of quips and wiles, 
Now so round and rich, now soft and slow, 
All for love of that sweet face below, 
Dimpled o’er with smiles. 


And the while that bonny bird did pour 

His full heart out, freely o’er and o’er, 
*Neath the morning skies, 

In the little childish heart below, 

All the sweetness seemed to grow, 

And shine forth in happy everflow 
From the blue bright eyes. 


Down the dell she tripped, and through the glade— 
Peeped the Squirrel from the hazel shade, 
And from out the tree 
Swung, and leaped, and frolicked, void of fear— 
While bold Blackbird piped that ail might hear— 
‘Little Bell !"—piped he. 


Little Bell sat down amidst the fern— 

‘Squirrel, Squirrel, to your task return— 
Bring me nuts!” quoth she. 

Up, away ! the frisky Squirrel hies— 

Golden woed-lights glancing in his eyes— 
And adown the tree, 

Great ripe nuts, kissec brown by July sun, 

In the little lap, drop one by one— 

Hark! how Blackhird pipes to see the fun! 
‘Happy Bell!” pipes he. 


Little Bell looked up and down the glade— 
‘Squirrel, Squirrel, from the nut-tree shade, 
Bonny blackbird, if you’re not afraid, 
Come and share with me !” 
Down came Squirrel, eager for his fare— 
Down came Bonny Blackbird, I declare, 
Little Bell gave each his honest share— 
Ah! the merry three! 
And the while the frolic playmates twain 
Piped and frisked from bough to bough again, 
‘ ’Neath the morning skies, 
In the little childish heart below, - , 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine out in happy overflow, 
From her blue, bright eyes. 
By her snow- white cot, at close of day, 
Knelt sweet Bell, with folded palms to pray— 
Very calm and clear 
Rose the praying voice to where, unseen 
In blue heaven, an angel shape serene 
Paused awhile to hear. 
‘*What good child is this,” the angel said, 
“That with happy heart, beside her bed, 
Prays so lovingly ?” 
Low and soft, oh! very low and soft, 
Orooned the Blackbird iu the orchard croft, 
**Bell, dear Bell !” crooned he. 
‘*‘Whom God’s creatures love,” the angel fair 
Murmured, “God doth bless with angels’ care ;— 
Child, thy bed shall be : . 
Guarded sale from harm—love, deep and kind, 
Will watch around and leave good gifts behind, 
Little Bell, for thee,” London 


A BABYLONISH DITTY. 
, FROM HAYWARDE’S. “‘PRISMATICS.” 
There amid the sandy reaches, in among the pines and beeches, 
Oaks and various other kinds of old primeval ferest-trees, 
Did we wander in the noon-light, or beneath the silver moonlight, 
While in ledgcs sighed the sedges to the salt salubriows breeze. 


Oh ! I loved her as a sister—often, often-times I kissed her, 

Holding prest against my vest her slender, soft, seductive hand ; 
Otten, by my midnight taper, filled at least a quire of paper 

With some graphic ode, or sapphic, “To the nymph of Babyland ”” 


‘Oft we saw the dim blue high-lands, Coney, Oak, and other islands, : 
(Moles that dot the dimpled bosom of the swmmer sea.) 

Or *mid polished leaves of lotus, whereso’er our skiff would fioat us, 
Any where, where none could note us, there we sought alone to be. 


Thus till sammer was senescent, and the woods were iridescent, 
Dolphin-tints, and hectic-hints of what was shortly coming on, 

Did I worship Amy Milton: fragile was the faith I built on! 
Then we parted, broken-hearted I, when she left Babylon. 


As upon the moveless water lies the motionless frigate, 

Flings her spars and spidery outlines lightly on the lucid piain, 
But, whene’er the fresh breeze bloweth, to more distant oceans goeth, 
Never more the old haunt knoweth, never more returns again— 

So is Woman evanescent; shifting with the 


t . 
Changing like the changing tide, and faithless ns che Rekle ses ; 
Lighter than the wind-blown thistle; falser than the fowler’s whistle 


Atheneum. 
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DOESTICKS GOES TO "LECTION! 


’r. ¢ 2 *hilsg le ) . ‘te . 
ly Dr. Q, R. Philander Doestic ks, P. B., voted at the late election in New 
York, which he describes as follows: 
Lection day, big piacards, posters, music, notices, ckets, ram 
bullies, banners, bonfires, and lager beer—saw a great many flags ‘vith 
: at many , 
| &ppropriate devices; noticed one in particular, the w hiskey faction had 


it, coat of arms as follows :—within the American shield, two lager beer 
casks supporting a rum bottle rampant, Irishman azure—flat-on-his-back- 
ant, sustained by a wheelbarrow couchant—sinister eye sable—in base 
demijohn between two small decanters—in the distance, policeman pen- 
dant, from a lamp-post standant—motto, “Ooming events cast their sha- 
be before; Let the M. P.’s beware.” On the obverse, ticket for city of- 
cers, and opposed an American quarter dollar—moto, “ 

Bribery,” “‘Faugh-a-Ballagh,” ‘Go in and win,” sy mamange mf 

lt rained as if it was raining on a bet—went to the polis, wanted to 
vote, wasn’t particular who for, if he only had the biggest flags and the 
most bullies; was a little puzaled after all how to do it; had read all the 
political prints to find out the best man, but in judging from what the 
newspapers say concerning the different candidates, the various factions 
in this city entertained peculiar ideas about the requisites necessary to 
qualify a man to-fillg public station. Not an individual is ever nomi- 
nated for an office who is not eulogized by some of the public journals 
as a drunkard, liar, swindler, incendiary, assassin, or public robber. As- 
suming from the wonderful unanimity of the papers on this subject, that 
these amiable qualities constitute the fitness of the nominees for places 
of honor, trust, or profit, I have endeavored to analyze the gradations of 
the criminal merit, and discover exactly how big @ rascal aman must be 
to qualify him for any given office. The result of my investigations are 
as follows :— 

No one is eligible to the office of Mayor of this city uniess he has forged 
a draft and got the money. on it; and, on at least two separate occasions 
set fire to his house to get the insurance. Candidates for Aldermen qua- 
lify themselves by carrying a revolver, getting beastly drunk, and stabbing 
a policeman or two before they get sober. A Common Councilman must 
drink with the Short Boys, give prizes to the firemen’s target excursions, 
carry a slung-shot in his pocket, and have a personal interest jn a Peter 
Funk auction shop. A Police Justice must gamble a little, cheat a consi- 
derable, lie a good dbal, and get drunk “clear through” every Saturday 
night. If he can read easy words and write his name it is generally no 
serious objection ; but the Know-Nothings will not permit even this, on 
the plea that the science of letters is of foreign origin. A man who can 
pick a pocket scientifically will make a good constable. Aspirants to, 
minor offices are classified according to desert, but no one who has not, 
at least committed petit larceny, is allowed a place on any regular ticket. 

* * . . . 


As to offices of more importance I should say, from what I can now 
judge, that no man can ever be elected Governor of the State unless he is 
guilty of a successful burglary, complicated with a midnight murder. 
The rival candidates in this present crisis had called eaeh other all the 
names and accused each other of all the crimes imaginable, for the pre- 
ceding six weeks—Boggs had been denounced as the plunderer of or- 
phans, and seducer of innocent maidens, andthe pilferer of hard-earned 
coppers from the poor. Noggs, according to his charitable opponents, 
was a pickpocket, a sheep-stealer, a Peter Funk, and an Irishman. 

The candidate set up by the Know-Nothings, to claim votes on the plea 
of his being an immaculate American, was proved to be the child of a 
French father, and Prussian mother, and to have been borne in Calcutta— 
it was asserted that he commenced his education in the northern part of 
Ethiopia, continued in Dublin, and finally graduated at Botany Bay. 
Hoggs, who had once before held the office he was now striving for, it 
was asserted, had-solemnly promised to pardon all the murderers, liberate 
all the burglars, reward all the assassins, and present all the shoulder- 
hitters with an official certificate of good moral character, which should 
testify to their valuable and highly commendable exertions in the public 
behalf. Scroggs, too virtuous to be severely handled, was merely men- 
tioned as having been formerly 'a swindler and a member of the Common 
Council. ° ° . ° . “ 


Got to the polls; man with a blue flag urged me to go for Boggs; man 
with a red flag said vote for Scroggs; man with a white flag with black 
letters sung out “‘go for Hoggs”—little boy pulled my coat tail and whis- 
pered, ‘‘Vote for Noggs’’—some one challenged my vote, took off my hat, 
| held up my hand, and swore to all sorts of things, told how old | am, 

where I get my dinners, and what my washerwoman’s name is; got mad 
and did a little extra swearing on my own account, which was not “down 
in the bill;” marched up in a grand procession of one, and poked my vote 
in the little hole. ° . ’ - 

Irishwoman, with a bag of potatoes om her head, came up to vote—she 
said Denis was sick (drunk,) but as Mr. Hoggs had paid for his vote, she 
had brought it herself, in order that it might not be lost. She was with 
difficulty choked off by the heroic aspirant to the civic star. Whiskey 
men began to fall behind, messenger sent to Ward’s Island, and one to 
Blackwell’s ditto, for aid. Fresh-caught Irishman came up—been but 
fifteen minutes off the ship ‘‘Pauper’s Refuge,” but was brought up by 
the | ullies to vote for whiskey man—challenged him-——he swore he was 
twenty-seven years old; had always lived in this country—ten years in 
Maine—eleven in South Carolina—eight in Maryland—and that the last 
nine years of his life was spent in this city. Said that he was a full- 
blooded American, that his father was a New Hampshire farmer and his 
mother a Mohawk squaw; that they bad separated three years before he 
was born, and have never seen each ower since, 

Inspector, who was a friend of whiskey man, received his ballot (Pad- 
dy had slipped in two others with his left hand, whte his right was on 
the box taking the oath.) His friend took him by turns into eighteen dif- 





ferent wards, in every one of which lie deposited a whiskey vote, and 
swore itin; after the polls were closed and he couldn’t vote any more, 
they sent him to the station house for being ‘‘drunk and disorderly.” 
Elated with their suceess in this instance, the b’hoys now brought up a 
newly imported Dutchman, who could only grin idiotically and say 
“Yaw.” Inspector asks: “Are you a voter?” “Yaw.” ‘Are: you 


twenty-one years old 2?” “Yaw.” ‘Do you live in the city?” “Yaw.” 
Here one of Noggs’ friends culpably interposed, evidently with the desire 
of ridiculing the august proceedings, and asked: ‘‘Have you got thirty- 
one wives ?”’—another man asked if be had his hat full of sour krout— 
and a third was anxious to be informed if he could stand upon his head 
and smoke a pipe, and balance a potatoe kettle on his heels; to all of 
which he placidly responded: ‘*Yaw.” Inspector hurried to the rescue, 
and put the test question: “Do you vow for Hoggs?” and receiving the 


same complacent “Yaw,” he took his vote and shoved him aside. 
i Detroit Advertiser. 











MDLLE. RACHEL. 
Parm, Oct. 12, 1864. 


I may venture fo suppose you not altogether unacquainted with the ear- 
lier volumes of the memoirs of Dr. Veron. The last published volume is 
not the least interesting of the series. The most interesting chapter is 
devdted to Mdile, Rachel. As it wou'd seem the day is not far distant 
when she shall appear before an American audience, I have thought it 
would prove interesting if I ventured to rapidly and briefly analyse it to 

ou. ; 
" Dr. Veron narrates, that one summer evening in 1838, while seeking 
solitude and shade, he went to the parquette of the Comede Francaise. 
He was the fifth spectator there. He observed on the stage 4 young, tall, 
ale actress, with a prominent brow, sparkling eyes, and admirable “oie. 

e recollected to have seen this child of seventeen at the Gymnase Dra- 
matique, under the name of Rachel. Until that performance at the Gym- 
nase, the fature Rachel was called Eliza (ber name is Elizabeth Rachel 
Felix), and the future Sarah Felix Sophie. Dr. Veron felt a warm admi- 
ration for those rising talents, and excited the attention of his friends 10 
them. In four months afterwards the young Rachel ‘took in” $1200 a 
day as Hermione, after having taken in $150 day during ber long debuts. 
He relates a good anecdote about this period of her career. She was said 
(and with truth) to have sung in the streets, and to have banded abont a 
broken bottle’s bottom in listless cafes. 

Dr. Veron relates her introduction into society ; he mentions the names 
of all the grand ladies and gentlemen who received her. | may instance 
as among them the de N family, who received her in the morning ; 
the Duke de Noailles became her assiduous counsellor, he often passed 
whole evenings in literary conversations, and in paternal friendly com- 
merce ; the Countess Duchatel made her dine with her, and her husband, 
then Minister, gave her a splendid library containing all the ciassical and 
didactic French works, to which the Prince de Joinville adie ee! most 
splendid editions of the modern anuthors;.and the celebra ame 
Recamier, where she met all the French Academy, and oa oue occasion 
the Archbis 
Doctor Vek , a ag dM astonishment on the natural endowments of 
Mdile. Rachel, which have enabled ber (who sprung from so low a 
source), to command success in the most brilliant and aristocratic saloons 
in Europe. To passin the twinkling of aneye from the lowest of 
poverty, of destitution, to such successes, from a family circle w she 
emphatically described (as you will peoont? see), to the most exclusive 





Was tbat coaxing piece of hoaxing—Amy-Milton’s love to me! 


circles of Europe, was an unpreceden 
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n 1838, which she galvanized; he analyzes the physical 

ts which enabled } to accomplish the miracle ; he 

{ what was wanting, morally and physically, to the 

y t mine, without t 1ching the 

but the fj und and varied learning 

. charming and spirituelle i +, which she 

and accepts the sug- 
but she knows how to appreciate them 


L ¢@ lar onorance 
rs viedges, Mademoiselle Rachel receives 
deas of every one ; 3! 
with a rare discernment.” 

He gives a very curious statement of the parts played and the receipts 
“taken in” by the celebrated actress from her debut (Camille, in Les Ho- 
races), on the 12th of June, 1838, until the 25th of Decemher, 1852. She 
‘‘took in” $150, ten days afterwards she ‘‘took in’? $60; from the 12th of 


gestions @ 


June, 1838, until the 30th of December, 1852, she ‘‘took in,” at the Come- 


die Francaise, $760,809. 

Dr. Veron then enters on a study of the woman—by far the most deli- 
cate part of the chapter, and the portion she most impatiently expected ; 
he paints her character, inelinations, good and bad qualities, very dis- 
tinctly . 

In her earlier years of success, she never appeared more gay and charm- 
ing than at supper, in the midst of her family and some friends, after the 
public had loaded ker with applanse, flowers, and crowns; she would re- 
pose herself from all fatigues of the stage, from all the noise of ‘triumph, 
with great pleasure, in an intimate circle. Returning’ one evening from 
Windsor, where she fad recited poetry before the Queen, and still giddy 
with al! the compliments and the tenderness of the Court, she exclaimed, 
as she returned home, and threw herself in an arm chair, In the midst of 
a circle composed of her mother, her sister, and some friends of the fa- 
milye “Ah! my dear friends, how much I want to m’encanailler !” Anned 
with that philosophy given by the most different and most contrary states 
of fortune, she feels proud of, she is astonished by nothing ; she is of- 
tener fatigued than intoxicated by praise, surrounded by luxury and 
eclat, she prefers the gay sans facon of mediocrity ; her character is ex- 
ceedingly fickle, madnes¢, wisdom, melancholy, quiety, boisterous, careless 
laughter, uninterrupted, causeless tears—‘‘everything by starts, and noth- 
ing long ;” in a letter to Dr. Veron she says; ‘The public, the foot-lights, 
'e Pere Corneille, even my costume give mea factious strength during 
the performance of my part; soon afterwards I become weak again, and 
[ often remain sad until the next performance.” : 

Indifferent to everybody in the world but her family, she loves them al- 
most always with the greatest tenderness; fleeced by every one of them, 
she allows them to shear her, and she laughs at the operation ; and she 
loves especially her sister Sarah, her eldest sister, the companion of her 
young hardships. By the side of evil sentiments which she repressed, 
{the impure remains of her errand life), there may be found noble im- 
pulses, the sentiment of grand and fine things, an ardent passion for the 
pleasures of the mind, a superior intellect, an amiable philosophy, and ail 
the seductions of a nataral elegance and distinction. One becomes al- 
most her enemy as soon as she is out of sight. He finds her charming, 
and greets her pleasure, when, like the prodigal son, she returns to the 
mansion. Absent, he thinks only of -her fanits; present, he is conquered 
by her rare qualities, by her ravishing and deceiving coquetry. Those 
who know Mademoiselle Rache! will deciare this chapter of Dr. Veron’s 
book is a perfect daguerreotype. 


INTERESTING TO TRAVELLERS. 
LETTER FROM A WESTERN LOCOMOIVE FIREMAN TO HIS FRIEND 
IN THE EAST. 





ToLepo, Nov. 12, F854. 

Dear Jim—Why don’t you pack up your plunder and come here, We 
have rare sport, I can tell you—you .can bet your life pn that. When I 
first came out here | had the ager a good deal. I shook every other day 
for six months, and then got a-going every other day. Took more quinine 
than a horse could draw. After a whiie Joe Smashup asked me to run 
mu his engine and fire for him. ‘‘You won’t shake long on my locomo- 
live, says he, “iorif pine knots don’t drive out your ager, one or two 
collisions *!! fix you complete.” 

Well, onto his eugine | went, and | haint shook since. 
2 Kolagog. 

Joe is a peticct brick. He’d ruther run into a train or drove of cattle 
thatno: . You’d ought to see the horns fly sométimes. We had a little 
fun the other night; and Piltell you how it was. The other train, that we 
meet every night at Pile-up station, has been in the habit of holdin’ on to 
the track on our time, and the éonductors had two or three jawins about 
it. Our conductor says to thé other one, says he, “It you don’t get off on 
to the.other track a little livelier in futur, [ll run into you some night— 
sure ’s you live.” 

Then the other one says—‘‘Yon run inter me and you'll get cleaned out 
certain. jl stay on the track twelve hours, if I tike—you bet your sweet 
ife oa thar!” 

Wall,” says our conductor, **when you stand on the track on my time® 
you've got to go back to the east end of the side track to switch off, or 
you'll ketch it some dark night.” 

‘*No,” says tother one, “il aint a-going to no east end of the side track 
to switeh off—certain’s you're alive.” ; 

‘*Wall, then, youll get smashed to heii, sure.” 

“Wall, you jest try it on.” 

“Wali, you’ll see.” 

* Wall, yow ld see.” 

‘*You’ll make a heap by runnin’ into me,'‘l reckon.” 

‘Wall, you'll make a heap by holdin’ on to the track—that’s certain.” 

Well, you see, that’s the kind of talk we had once or twice, and the 
other night, about half-past two in the morning, they got to the station 
ahead of ws, and held on. The conductor goes into the depot and cocks 
his ‘feet up on the stove as cool asa cucumber, leavin’ the train—eight 
passenger cars—on the track. The depot man is a wide-awake chap, 
and because his switchman was sick and off duty, he knowd he got to 
turn the switch if the train was put on to the side track for us to go by; 
so he went in and axed the conductor if he warn’t going onto the side 
track ? 

“Y-a-a-s, ] spose so.” . 

“Wall,” says he, “you cari’t be a mite too quick about it—now F tell 
you.” : 

The conductor went out kinder slow, and telled the engineer to go to the 
west end of the track and switch off. but afore they got there they met us, 
and then wan’t there some fun! Joe Stnashup says to me, “What's them 
fellers tryin’ todo? Aintthey on ourtime? Yes,” says he lookin’ at his 
waich, ‘the track belongs to us, an’ | am goin’ to let her rip, sure’s you 
live.” y 

‘“Whet,” says I, ‘you goin’ to run these trains together 

‘*Look here,” says he, “I’m rugnin’ on my own time—the track belongs 
te me, and | don’t see’ any signals, so f aint to blame if there’s a smash. 
same time, between you and |, we’d always orter be ready to jump when 
we get near this depot.” And he gin me a wink, as if to say, *‘Look out 
or yourself!” 

i’s a mighty straight track across the country at Pileup, and we struck 
2 pretty good gait. Joe had his hand upon the irons, but he kept a-look- 
in’ mighty sharp. “By George,” says he, ‘*we shall head ’em off. They 
can’t get ap to the switch in time. Get ready to jump. No you needn’t. 
*Twoa't be a killer, for they’ve stopped, and are crawling of! Vother way. 
I’m afraid we shall run into "em, thoazh !” 

I'did jump, though, before she struck, but Joe stuck to the machine. 
He’s used to it, and knew just how bard they’d hit, toa pound. The da- 
mage wasn’tno great. The Lion, tother locomotive, was smashed up 
considerable, and one baggage car and one passenger wern’t no good af- 
terwards. Then all the couplings and platforms in both trains were 
s ashed ap. We lost our cow-cateher and Jaatern, but the old bully ma- 
ra We run just as well as ever that morning. 

& 


Iv’s better than 


pad 





the passengers screamed. One muun’s ancle was smashed, one 
r was.put out of joint, amd one passenger had his leg crashed all 
ces. We took him to the depot, and a young surgeon cut off bis leg 
at the t righ. It’s robable that hell die. The young doctor has got to 
hangin’ around the Pileup depotevery night for the train. I believe he’s 
cut off four legs there in yo months. 1 heard him tell Bill Robinson that 
he Was abead yet, J got a sight of this fellow. I heard the jaw between 
the conductors yes , and I reckoned on a job this morning. 

The man that was smashed was going home to his family in Wiscon- 
sin, Tt took us a long time to clear the track, and the passengers growled 
like fan alter they got bver the pig. ; : 

Now, Jim, come. out here, and get on a train with @ gritty set of con- 
ductors and engineers, and you'll Rave a heap of fan, sure’s you live.: 

NF rive is - bot dg Samer FiregaTex, 


E'rtraordinary Passage.—The elipper-ship Lightning, (built in the U.S:,) 
Captain J, N. Forbes, which reached Liverpool on Monday, Oct. 23; has 
acedimplished one of the finest es recorded in the history of ‘nevi- 
gation, “having made the ruh f Bourne to Liverpool in sixty-thrée 
days’ The Lightning sailed fromi’ Liverpool on the 14th May, thas per- 
forming the voyage in upwards of days less time than the Red Jae+ 


. aed it. 








NUMBER OF GENTLEMEN. well known in the cities of New York, Breoklyn, and | 
: _ Jersey, as occupying soc nd business positions of the highest standing, are 
willing to make a pecunisry ri; wnount, by way of challenge, against the whole 
medical fraternity, both of KF r the cure of 


America, jf any preparation f 
r similar disorde: can be produced equal to 
5 i 


Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralcia 
rr. Wheeler s wonderful “Anni called), for such complaints. The almost ma 
gical effects of the before’mentio s} —as recently experienced by many persons 
under circumstances of the most painfully afflicting nature—would be regarded as in 
credible and fabulous, unless supported by the most pesitive demonstrative proof. Such 
proof may be obtained at Dr. WHEELER’S Offices, No. 486 Broadway, corner of Broome 
street (rooms 3 and 4, second floor), where can be procured, free of charge, (between hia 
office hours of 11 te 4 o’clock) 4 pamphlet, just published by him, containing numer- 
ous certificates from unquestionably responsible parties, in reference to the truly mira- 
culous effects of his Embrocation, or ‘‘Annihilater.’’ 
N. B. The pamphlet will be forwarded by mail to parties wishing to obain it. 





rn ey Meu: {42} 


FOR SALE, 
7 BLACK BEARS, male and female, about nime months old, taken in the Province 
of New Brunswick; they are well grown, and warranted to play or fight—they an- 
swer to the names of Nicholas and Catherine. Apply at this office. 
[d2]} , H. GESSNER. 


COLUMBUS (GA.) RACES.—_CHATTAHOOCHEEB COUR SE. 
HE first annual mee over this new Course, near Columbus, Ga., will come off 
on the first Tuesday, 6th March next, and continue five days. d 
Liberal Purses will be offered by the Club for the various races which will take plaee 
during the week, and ample accommodations for all who attend on that occasion. 
The Colt stakes are now open for three year olds, and will remain so until the 3lst 
| December next. Entrance B00, half forfeit; the Club to add $300, if two or more 








ye Distance, two mile heats. To be run en tery i 
Nominations must be addiessed to : . 5. , 
P. W. PRYOR, } Prageictors. 
{n18} 


Columbus, Ga., Noy. 4, 1854. 

H. O. BLANCHARD, 
VETERINARY SURGEON AND PROFESSED HORSE CLIPPER, 
No. 110 MERCER SIREE1, CORNER OF PRINCE. 

LD mene of Clipping can be seen at the above establishment, where all orders are 


punetuahy attended to. 
Nov. 22, 1854. [n26} 











FOR SALE, 
BRACE OF POINTERS, of the Duke of Athol breed, perfectly staunch, and wel 
broke in all respects. They point both live and déad birds; dropat shot. One of 
them retrieves. They back well, and are under easy control. They are of good size, 
just turned two years; they are white, except the head, and a little liver colored at 
the root of the tall. Address, post paid, E. M. VAN ALSTYNE, care of Davidson & Va- 
lie, Albany. P (n18-1m] 





JOHN W.-REA, 
Professionally known as J. W. Raynor, 


P E 
Ae AN MERCER STREET, N¥.> (ng) 


YACHTS AND BOATS. : 
FISH & MORTON—OLD SIAND, 404 WATER-STREEI, N. Y. 
LARGE assortment of Yachts, Boats, Oars, and Sweeps, of all kinds on hand, for 
sale. Orders received at the Warerooms, No. 404 Water-street. 
Boats taken in exchange, also laid up for the winter and fitted out in the spring, at 
their yard, or York Bay, at Salterville, New Jersey. . Apply at their Warerooms, 404 
Water-street, N. Y. {n18-3m} 








FOR SALE, 
BLACK HAWK COLT, 6 years old, one hundred miles from the city. Can trot now 
in harness in 2:40 om @ turnpike road, which time will be shown to the purchaser. 
He will be warranted sound and kiad, and sold for less than hisvalue. Inquire of Wm. 
T. Porta, Esq., Editor of the ‘‘Spirit of the Times.’’ ED. C. HUBBARD. 
Middletown, Conn., Oct. 30, 1854. jn4] 





FOR SALE, 
HF Y*cht PEARL, of 30 tons, well found in sails, rigging, cabin furniture, anchors, 
&c. Sails very fast ; has large accommodations, six berths aft, four forward; built 
by Piper & Hunt, Newburyport, Mass., July, 1850, and is in every respect a first class 
yacht, andin perfect order. J. C. HOWARD, Salem, Mass., or Cuas. A. Stetson, Esq., 
Astor House, N. Y. , {jel0) 


TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. 

HE Subscriber offers for sale the fine trotting stallion PLATO, by New York Black 
Hawk, he by Andrew Jackson, the sire of the renowned Kemble Jackson. 
dam was by Shark, own brether to tae celebrated Black Maria, by Eclipse, out of Lady 
Lightfoot. Plato is a jet black, 16 hands high, 3 years old. He may be seen at the 
stable of WM. M. RYSDYK, Chester, Orange County, New York. 

Oct. 25, 1854: 





fo28 tf] 





LONG ‘ID FOR SALE. 
HIS SUPERB TROTTING STALLION was bred at Huntington, Long Island, and was 
foaled on the 10th May, 1846. He was got by the far-famed Napoleon, his dam by 





Henry, who is also the dam of Young Napoleon and Rhode Island, the finest young trot- 
ting stallions of the day. Old Napoleon was got by Young Mambrino, dam by Com- 


mander. Young Mambrino was got by Chancellor, he by Mambrino, dam by Imp. Mes- 
senger. Commander was got by Commander, son of Imp. Messenger, dam by Light 1n- 
fantry. 


Bay Long Island isa beautiful dark chesnut, 15 hands 3 inehes high, and has the most 
pertect action ; in symmetry and style he cannot be excelled. 

‘‘Long Island’’ was the preperty of the late Mr. Townsend Hendrickson, so wel! known 
as @ breeder of fine trotting stock. For terms, etc., apply to Mrs. ELLEN L. HENDRICK- 
SON, Jamaica, Long Island, or CHARLES E. THORNK, No. 193 South-street, New York 
City. 

ion a very fine ROAD HORSE, eight years old, black, very fast, and for which $700 
has been refused. Apply as above. ; 

New York, Dec. 19th, 1853. (d24-tf.] 


/ THOROUGHBRED HORSES FOR SALE. 

The subscriber offers for sale the following thoroughbred horses, to wit :— 

1. Young Dove, a breeding mare (grey), formerly owned by the late Maj. Wm. Jones, 
of Long Island—foaled March 31, 1838. Young Dove was got by imported horse Trus- 
tee, out of Dove by Duroc (the sire of Am. Eclipse), grandam Romp, by Imp. Messenger. 
Romp was full sister to Miller’s Damsel, the dam of Am. Eclipse. Young Dove has a 
male chesnut colt by her side, got by Shenandoah, who was got by Treasurer, out of 
an imported mare. Young Dove is now with foal by Trustee, a colt of imported Trus- 





tee. ‘ 

2. Pierre, a stallion (iron grey), foaled May 10, 1851; got by Umpire, out of Young 
Dove. Umpire was got by Treasurer, out of Emily Glentworth. : 

3.. Jeannette, a filly (iron grey), foaled April 27, 1852; got by Umpire, out of y oung 
Dove. ‘This filly is the fac simile of Fashion (except as to evler), to whose family she 
belongs. Her color she derives from the Messenger stock. 


4. Fanny, a filly (bay), foaled May 10, 1853; got by Shenandoah, out of Young Dove. 
Nothing more need be said of the pedigree of these animals, soeasily traced far back 
to the best sources the country has knowa. They are offered fur sale, because the sab- 
scriber having no facilities for training them, is necessarily compelled so todo. They 
will be sold at reasonable prices for such stock, and may be seen at his farm, 2}¢ miles 
northeast of Schenectady. ee 

Dated Grassfields, Schenectady, N. ¥., Sept. 7, 1854. A. L. LINN. 

fs16] . 

FINE HORSES FOR SALE. 
‘ finest pair ef geldings in the world, full 16 hands high, blood bays, long tails 
and manes, without any marks whatever upon them. The above horses are unsur 

passed in beauty, style, and movement, by any horses in the world; they will be shown 
at the annual meeting of the Kentucky Agricultural Association, commencing Sept. 12, 
1854, against any pair of horses that can be produced. ak are 4 and 5 years old this 
Spring—half brothers. Théy can be seen at the stables of Mr. Wm. MoCraoxay, in Lex- 
ington, Ky., any time after the first of August next. Price $4000. 

Any communications with regard to the above horses will be promptly respended to. 
Address _ "DW. SELL, Lexington, Ky. 


(iy8) 








DOG BREAKERS AND DEALERS. 
G W. COOTER having so many orders for Pointers and Setters, begs to announce he 
« has joined kennels with Mr."A. Wast. All future letters ia regard to Breaking of 
Dogs, &c., &c., will be directed to COOTER & WEST, Havana, Chemung Co., N. Y. (apj 


IMPORTANT TO SPORTSMEN. 
IR SALE, one of the finest made Double Gans, by Bentley & Sons, of Liverpool (re- 
gistered number 165), of the improved ¢eatral fire; barrels finest laminated steel, 
14 bore, an mo: to be surpassed ia the finest shooting. Original cost was £50 sterling ; 
present nett price, $126. On iaspéetion and sale at the office of the ‘‘Spirit of the 
Times.”’ {nll—4t} 














DR. JOHN WILLIAMS, 
VETERINARIAN SURGEON, 


ESPECTEULLY informs his numerous friends and the public, that he continues prac- 
tising successfully on the different diseases incidenta!] to that neble anima|, the Horse, 


at his 
NEW FIRE-PROOF ESTABLISHMENT, 
WITH TWENTY-~fWO BOX STALLS FOR SICK HORSES, 
at the sign of the Golden Horse, No, 181 Christie-street, between Broome and Delancy-sts., 


New York. 
BONE AND BLOOD SPAVIN, CURBS AND RING-BONE, 
Can be eured by operation. 
FISTULA AND POLE EVIL.can be cured perfectly without breaking the skin. 
is discovery has been reeen rd made by Dr. Williams.) 

Dr. Williams, in thanking his numerous friends for their kind patronage during a period 
of twenty-six years in this city, receiving from ‘* t hundred to one thousand horses per 
annum, begs @ continuance of their favors. Dr. W.’s experience for examining horses 
or soundness, favors neither party. {janl2-ly 


PURE BRED DOGS. 
Ds: begs to notify sportsmen that he will have a smal! draft of Pointers and Set- 
ters for the season of 1854. For price and particulars address, st onee, DINKS, 
Amherstburgh, Canada West. ‘ fiy8)} 








PRUIT .AND SPORTING DOGS. 
AVING THREE LARGE NORTHERN NURSERYS to select from, I shalt be pleased to 
fill orders, on a small commission. A few good Pointers and Setters for sale, Di- 
rect G. W, COOTER, Havana, Chemung Co., N. (jan21-tf.] 


| VAIN & ORR, 
SEEDSMEN A FLORISTS, 7 HN-STREET, 
Hs on hand a large uaatity of Fegotpite and Likewise, Bramah 





eS 





ket, notwithstanding that sbe was'at anchor in Hobson’s Bay tor a period 
of five days more than that vessel. ec , : 


‘ 
‘ore + > 


Flower Seeds. 
Shanghai, and other Fancy Fowls, Birds and Bird Cages, &e. & 
P| ies of Roses and other Flowers every day during the Spring, at 10 o’clock 
{ 


. on 


| 
| 


Plato’s | 


| 


| 


refully studies the artist; he exhibits the situation of the}; AN BARNEST CHALLENGE TO THE WHOLE WORLD. | 








REMOVAL—SPORT3SMENS’ WAREHOUSE 

HENRY TOMES & Co., 
IMPORTERS OF GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS 

—— AND ALL ARTICLES OF SPORTING WARE AND AMMUNITION. 

H4 Vv E REMOVED te a new and commodious store, in their old location, 203 BROAD- 

WAY, where they invite the atten 1.of Sportsmen and Dealers in Sporting Arti 

bles to their stock, com prising Ely’s Caps—Patent Wire Cartridges—Best White Cloth and 

Cancave Felt Wadding—Cloth Wadding, in Sheets—Baldwin’s Paper Wa iding—Walker's 


Ca ps—Cox’s Ca: Powder Flasks—Shot Belts—~Game Bags—Dram Flasks—Sal i 
' : x : a " a 8—Sn« tsa me — ’ —Saloon Pistols 
| —CoLr’s PwsT01s—English Belt Pistols—Deringer Pistols—Poeket Pistols—Bowie Knives— 


Sporting Knives—Begt English Leather Gua-cases—Dog Whi Dog C 

: jur-cas ps—Dog Calis, &e., &e. 

Guns of all dimensions and quality for Upland and Bay shooting. ms 

Pi baton 3 mang winks arrangements with the most celebrated Gun-makers, are 
orders for Guns of any di 3i a4 quality that th 

hant.oe the heat onatinie tren y dimension and quality ey may not have om 

The newest and most improved Sporting Articles always on hand. [apt] 














AN Improvement in FISH HOOKS, long desired, is now attained, in the 


new yy iva 
Z Ae GRAVIT 4 TION FISH HOOKS; 

® point being central with the line, when set for use, retains its positios 
to hold the Fish when hooked. They are made with the r teat eore 
from double refined spring steel, and the strength of each Fook ‘Bepa- 
rately tested. A single trial will prove the peculiar advantages of their 
shape and quality. All sizes and styles constantly on hand. 

PATENT SPINNING BAIT. 

This is a new article, and superior to all Squids, Spoons, or Screw Bait, 
heretofore in use. - : . ‘ 
The subscriber also manufactures all kinds of 


FISH HOOKS, FISH LINES, FISHING APPARATUS, &C. &c. 
In addition to the great variety of patterns of his Fish Hooks, there 
lately been added the Kirby bent, needle point Limerick Hook—g 
long shank Salmon Hook, and an improved Vi Hook, making a 
Greater variety of Patterns of Fish Hooks than can be found im any o 
establishment in the country. Also manufacturer of 





; WARRIN’S CELEBRATED NEEDLES. 

#@ Prilled-eyed and common Needles of every description and quality. Razona, 
_i Peart Borroys, Superior Table and other Cutlery—Silver-plated Spoons, Ferks, 
MERCHANTS AND $ 
supplied on the best terma. stadia 

{m11 


JOHN WARRIN, 48 Maiden Lane, New York. 


WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBITION 
Lee on A nob Air ahs RARE HORSES. 
arge and commodious es now being erected on Forty-second 
= east.of the north entrance of the Crystal Paises, will ‘be in ter ag —_ 
Horses designed for the Exhibition by the 25th of August. The stalls are all nine by 
twelve feet, with gates in front, so they can be entire y closed, and all dirt floors. Ex- 
rienced Grooms will be constantly in attendance, and horses fed as their owners may 
direct, and kept free of charge. This Exhibition will be kept open during the season, 
and will afford a better opportunity to the owners of Fine Stock to bring their horses 
before the Public, and also for the sale of them, than has ever before been offered in 
the whole country. Address WILLIAM NOYES, Superintendan 
[aug20-3m] Box 585, P. 0., New York. 


TO SPORTSMEN AND OTHERS. 
gem ey and Strangers visiting the City will fimd at the establishment of the ad- 
vertiser, a handsome assortment of articles for sportsmen and gentlemen of lei- 
sure—including all kinds of Horss Ciormya, from the plainest description to the richest 
Doncaster and Newmarket Kerseys; Fly ets, Sheets, Blankets, Rollers, Web and Russet 








| halters, Saddles, Bridles, Bitts, &c., &c., at the lowest market prices. 


Also, a fine stock of 
FISH NE1S AND NETTING, SEINS, _ KES, dc., 
of all kinds required for American waters, rigged for immediate use; Fishing Tackle, 
Twines, &e., &6. GREELY & CO., 68 William-st,, cor. Cedar 
[08] (near Wall-st., the Custom House, and the P. 0) 


WESTLEY RICHARDS’ GUNS AND CAPS. | 
HE Subscribers are the only recognized Agents for the above Guns and Caps, and 
have just-received a full assortment. For sale on the best terms. .. 
{mh19} , HENRY TOMES & CO., 203 Broadway, N. Y. 


SPORTING WAREHOUSE, BALTIMORE, MD. 














w= will be found a large assortment of double and single Guna, suitable for Dack 
Deer, and Bird shooting—Rifies of all sized balls—Colt’s and Allen’s Revolvers, and 


| Pistols of all kinds—Powder-flasks—Shot-pouches—Game-bags—Caps, Cartridges, Wade 


Powder, Shot &c., in fact, every article pertaining to Sportsmen’s use. 
Persons in want of any article ip the above line, are invited to call at No. 51S. Cal 
st., Baltimore. s 
Guns and Rifles made to order, and Repairing done in the best manner. 
If 6-1y] ALEXANDER McCOMAS, Maker and Importer of Guns. 





JOHN MULLIN, 
MANUFACTURER OF SUPERIOR DOUBLE AND SINGLE BARREL GUNS, 
EQUAL IN WORKMANSHIP TO THE BEST IMPORTED. 
‘UNS expressly made suitable for Deer, Geese, Ducks, and heavy game in general; as 
all his guns are proved by himself, they are WARRANTED to shoots trong, and 
in dispersion, of shot, or altered to suit purchaser (free of charge), if required, after 
trial. 
Also, cheap Imported Guns, of every variety; Starkey’s, Walker’s, and Cox’s Caps; Flasks, 
Pouches, Shot-belts, Cleaning-rods, Pipple- wresanehs Wad-cutters, &e. 
Repairing done in best manner, at No. 16 Ann-street (late of 140 Nassau-st.) 





: FINE DOUBLE BARREL GUNS. 
FRANCIS TOMES & SONS, No. 6 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 

“ALL the attention of Sportsmen, as well as Dealers, to their stock of Guns, compris: 
C i besides their own, the following celebrated makers:—G. & J. Dean, Mantos 
Jonca, Mishards, Stevens, Mortimer, and Moor, tozether with a large and complete assort 
ment of the latest and most approved patterns of Shot-belts and Pouches, Powder and 
Drinking Flasks. ' . 

Gua Wadding of all kinds, Eley’s, R. Walker’s, Starkey’s, Cox’s, Westley Richards’, &e., 
&c., Percussion Caps. 

Sole Agents for EKley’s Patent Wire and universal Shot Cartridges. 

Hunting aud Sportsmen’s Knives in the greatest variety. Travelling Shaving and Dress- 
ing Cases. 

an of which they offer fer sale on the most favor 


rms at No. 6 Maiden Lane. 
[je29-ly 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE PATENT REVOLVING 
HAMMER PISTOL. 
HIS PISTOL is now offered to the public with perfect confidence of its superiority 
over any other pocket revolver. For simplicity of construction, ease of loading 
and capping, security of charges and caps, rapidity of discharging, power and accurs- 
cy, together with convenience in carrying, with no liability to accidental discharge, it 
far superior to any other pistol yet made, and is sold.at an extremely low pric: 
Also, depot for Sharp’s Patent Rifle, Pistol, Cartridges, Primers, &e. bro 
Sharp’s Arms combine simplicity of onstruction, rapidity of firing and extraordinary 
range, with perfect accuracy and unequalled safety. 
For sale wholesale and retail by J. G. BOLEN, No. 170 Broadway, New York, between 
Maiden Lane and Liberty-street. (ap22j 








SCOTCH GUNPOWDER, 
MANUFACTURED BY HAY, MERRICKS, & CO., ROSLLN MILLS, EDINBURGA. 
‘HE Subscribers are the Sole Agents, and have just received a full supply. 
fol-t f] HENRY TOMES & Co., 291 Broadway, New York 


HENRY TOMBS & CO, 203 BROADWAY, 
ley of tne best English Guns, and all articles connected with Ryantins. host 
for Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain Gunpowder, as imported by W. H. peeg oa 
At present on hand 500 kegs.of best Eaglish Dacking Powder. Also a new importa 











of Single and Double-Barrel Ducking Guhs. [028} 
GODWIN & HUMPHREYS, 
CARRIAGE MAKERS, . 
102 CROSBY -8T. be Ae isle 





nS & VAN DUSER _ 
ti DUSENBURY =a RO 


ADE TO ORDER, Light Wagons and Ca 8, of the latest styles "and warranted of 
mn i] 
M the best materials and Sea lesaiy,  Fessbes wishing @ good article, will find it to 
before purchasing elsew ‘ 
W. F. DUSENDURY, 
: WM. J. van see a 
N.B.—Painting, trimming, and repairing, in its different branches, done nea’ 
abd Gespeteh, ua? on the Lindh restons Vis terms. (ysl 


their advantage to give us # call 


a 





JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
- CARRIAGE MAKER 
NO, 114 ELIZABETH-STREET, NEW YORK. 


made to 
IGHT W. s, of the latest and most fashionable eas quality 


ns and Carri 
order, at the shortest ation; and on reasonable terms, warranted 
t. = 
‘aoe Trimming, and Repsiting, of every variety, done with neatness and des 


, 
atch. kidd a 
Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully inyited to é Daye 


call before purchasing elsewhere. 








BUGGIBS, ETC. 

AAG FORD, Coach and Light t Carriage Maker, 116 Blizabeth-atreet, Nor oe eat 
tantly on & great va Carriages the ve 

terns, bulit under his personal pod rintendence, in the very best gt onde an 


host ss materials, Carria rhe See es. 
Canada, roughou nited tte and on the most 
Reeteees aa be vale order at very short notice of 90y fi beth. Y. F 
reasonable terms. * ISAAC FORD, beth-st., N. ¥. City 


[ap7-t f} — 
. canara I BARweee a 
P. OR, WHITE-ST. 
IMPORTER ANT) MANUFACTURER, 878 BROADWAY) CORES peat “ 
English Real a neullon, Whips, hon rth ve 7 Toest qnality, on made 
2 . e hand e 
— — Saddles and’ Harnesa, of "the most ele nt Letina 2, om 7 
to order, a ted of the material and workma: - - 
An assortme: mat of Patent Whalebone st material steel spring Trunks, whieh AF¢ - 
passed for lightness and durability. ; 
(op5-1y 











All goods sold at the lowest rates for cash. : 53 
N.B.—Marlow’s celebrated Harness Mountiags, Bitts. Stirrups, Ss. 
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e WG CU ios cs ccs cisctu ces $15 to $500 
Diamond Rings.............+0005 10 to 300 
Diamond Crosses...............- 200 to 750 
Diamond Ear-rings.............. 150 to 600 


be ready to deliver in July and August. 
*  Beston, June 11, 1863. : . 


pso4, 





WILLIAM W. FOSDICE, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, ; 

INDIANA. GBORGIA, TENNESSEB, 4 CALIFORNIA 
No. 347 BroapwaY, New YorE 


ASTOR HOUSE TELEGRAPH. 


FFICE on the Marble floor, to the left of the main entrance, Broadway 


JM MISSIONER FOR OHIO 


my2Z0—ly} 


Heouse’s 


Printing Instrament used. Connects with all stations in the United States and Cana- | 


das. A Bulletin of the latest news is pested in the Exchange Room, for the free inspec- 
tion of the Public. RATE, AND RELIABLE 
ccu 5 
[my20} PROMPT, ACU 4 GUS. SWAN, Manager. 
THE BREVOORT HOUSE, 
FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER OF EIGHTH-STREET, N. Y. 
HIS Establishment, finished and furnished with all the modern conveniences and 
comforts, will be opened for the reception of permanent or transient visitors on 
Tuesday, Sept. 4th. It will be conducted entirely on the French plan, with a Restau- 
rant attached, or meals served in — The catering department will be exclusively 
onder the direction of Mr. SanpeRson, late of the College Hotel. Families desirous of 
engaging apartments, can do so by applying at the office of the Hotel, or to the Pro- 
peiotor; CURTIS JUDSUN, of the New York Hotel. 
[aug26—3m) : 


UNION Hi SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ye undersigned informs the public that he has purchased from Isaac M. Hall, Esq., 
the entire fixtures and appurtenances connected with the well-known UNION HO- 
TEL, situated on the Plaza, im this city. ‘1 
Extensive repairs and alterations will be made, and the house fitted in a style equal 
a respects to a first class gee Hotel. red 4h tides 28 ‘thdieeette)) 
e Bak will be excellence, and the patronage of his o nd ully 
solicited mere , . T. K. BATTELLE. 
EXETER HALL 375 STRAND, LONDON, 
FOR FAMILIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
E. NELSON HAXELL, PROPRIETOR. 
CONDUCTED LN 1HE AMERICAN STYLE. ° ; 

MERICAN Drinks, iced—Noble Coffee Room—Elegant Drewing and”Bed Rooms. Most 
moderate charge. American papers, among which the N. Y. ‘Spirit of the Times,’’ 

taken in and filed. jy23-ly 














UISVILLE Hi 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
\HE above Establishment, enlarged and re-furnished, is one of the largest and best ap- 
I pointed Hotels in the West. M. KEAN, Proprietor. 
“m13-6m} 





“THE OLD HOUSE AT HOME.” 
JOHN MoGRATH, 
FORMERLY of the White Lion, rp oe ay Manchester, England, respectfully informs 
his friends and the citizens of New York, that he still continues at tlie well known 
Tavern 
j NO. 66 DIVISION-STREET NEW YORK 

where may be fo..ad a choice assortment of Ales, Liquors, and Segars. 

a@ A large collection of rare Paintings. English, Irish, Scotch, and American papers, 
taken daily. Well aired beds. 

Free and Hasy every Monday and Saturday evenings. 


TOBACCO. 
HE subscribers, late Warwick, Otey & Co., are now prepared to furnish their cus- 
tomers, oldand new, with any questiy of their ‘SALLIE WARD,”’ “JULIA DEAN,” 
or “LA BELLE” Tobaccos. These brands are justly celebrated, and the Tobacco will 
be sent to erder, in any sized packages from five to one hundred pounds in weight, to 
any part of the United States or Canada. DEXTER, OTEY & BROTHER. 
Lynchburg, Va., July 8, 1854. ® {jy 22-ly. 


VENISON, PRAIRIE CHICKENS, QUAIL, SNIPE, ETC. 
NEWTON, Monroe, Michigan, will deliver to U. 8. Express Company, game at the 
« following prices :— : 
Wild Duck (including canvas-back)..............- 


[al4-t f 








3 shillings per couple. 





Wild Geese ......... bie ob dosed Fic coe coe cweeses 7 shillings each. 
Wild Turkey..........-.000- Ore rvecccccvciecccces . 10 shillings each. 
Snipe or Quaif.............000 00 NMeonbtd uth db woboh \9 shillings per dozen. 
Prairie Chickens $5 per dozen. 
Saddles of Venison ...... CE Ee ne ee 10 cents per pound. 


Weekly orders promptly attended to, and none sent but of the freshest and finest 
quality. Packing charges réasonable. ° Address, post paid, as above. [n18-3t*]} 


F. BLANCARD'S NEW HOTEL. 

F BLANCARD, proprietor of the Pavilion Hotel, New Brighton, and formerly of the 

« Globe Hotel, New York, respectfully informs his friends and the public that he 
has taken the largs and commodious graaité building, No. 825 Broadway, between 12th 
and 13th street, and the adjoining house in 12th-street, which he has opened as a ho- 
tel, on the plan of his former Globe Hotel emo ala garte), so favorably knewn to 
the travelling public in thiy country and Europe. TH entire establishment has just 
undergone thorough repairs in every respect, with all the recent improvements in 
Oroton water, baths, &c. This hotel is peculiarly adapted to the accommodation of 
families and single geatiemen wanting suites of rooms, either for transient or perma- 
nentresiience. Families will be provided with a private table if desired. There will 
also be a table d’hote at 5 o’clock. [n11-5t*] 


SPORTING WATCHES. 
NO. 11 WALL-STREET (SECOND STORY). ° 
GEORGE C. ALLEN, IMPORTER, 
= leave to eall the attention of sporting gentlemen and others to his excellent as- 


sortment of : 
INDEPENDEN1 SECOND 
AND QUARTER-SECOND WATCHES, 
for fining Horses—in Fine Gold and Silver Cases. : 
Also, Gold and Silver Watches of every description, of the most celebrated make} 
Each Watch Warranted. -@@ 








Gold Hunting Watches which run eight days. * 
Gold Watehes in Magic Cases which change into three different Watches.: 
Gold Watches which wind up and set hands without any key. 
oe JanamnsEN Watches, with certificates from him with each watch, perfect time- 
pers. 
Coorsr Watches, Duplex and Levers—some in hunting cases—perfect time -keepers. 
Independent Second Watches, for timing horses, in Gold and Silver cases. 
as ot ys ny pone CHRONOMETERS. 
an ver Levers, Detached Levers, Lepines, and all other styles of Watches. 
All of the above for sale at retail at much ann than the usual ain 
Jewelry of all kinds. 
Watches and Jewelry taken in exchange. 











ADAMS & CO.\5 NEW ORLEANS AND MOBILE 
EXPRESS OFFICES: 
ts BAXOADWAY, NEW YORK; 72 CAMP-ST., NEW ORLEANS; AND CORNER OF ROYAL 
AND DAUPHIN-STS., MOBILE, ALA. 
E shall despatch Expresses to New Orleans and Mobile, with Freight, Trunks, Specie, 


Dust, ye and Valuable Parcels. : 
we re Notes, and collected for two per cent., and returns promptly made in banka- 
‘unds. 


Insurance effected on freight for any amount at or small, if desired, and premium 
acluded in yo hey be collected on delivery : e ’ 
and 





New York Orleans Custom House business attended to for a moderate charge. 
{m22) ADAMS &.CO., 59 Broadway. 
DANIEL D. WINANT, 
SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BILLIARD-TABLE MAKER, 
No. 73 Gold-st., between Beekman and New York. 


‘0. 7 
kee in the line furnished ut ten per cent. an any other establishment 
a4 in the City—Tables, Balls, Maces, Cues, Cloths by the piece or yard; Gibbs’ Adhe- 
pad pay hen — weer “— aon pes mch and American Patent Cue 
; Cord, Pool Boards. e etc. ort, ever in the tr 

be had, Spe mm, | rds, rt, ything ade always to 
#@ Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as if given 

in person. [06-ly 





LYMAN DERBY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR 
No, 262 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS, 

OPPOSITS THE CITY BALL. 


W. BRUNNER & CO., 
SHOW CASE WAREROOMS 
229 BOWERY, OPPOSITE PRINCE-SIREE1,10 BLEPCKER-S1., NEAR BROADWAY 
. PRUG STORES FITTED UP AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


janl2-ly 








[je10} 





LINCOLNSHIRE SHEEP FOR SALE. . 
F® SALE—Three RAMS and four EWES, of the full-blooded long-wooled Lincolnshire 


bréed. The ancesters of these Sheep have received the follewi SS 
Fair of the American Institute :—] Gold Medal, 5 Silver Cage, 8 Silver" ledals, and’? Di 


ploma, whilst in the possessfon of Mr. CHARLES BLACKROURNE, now deceased. They ma 
be seen by applying to Mr. REMB LEFFERTS, of Bedford, City of Brooklyn, Long Islan 
fs 24 





4 bscriber h hand lot of + 

subscriber has now on a fine lot of the wing varieties of choice poul- 
try :—Grey, White, Black, Buff, and Red Shanghais- rial 

China, Black Spanish, and Black Bantam.  . ey oud ae ste 
, and sent to any part of the 


Eggs from any of the above varieties carefully packed 
United States, at $3 per'dozen. I am also prepared to furnish Suffolk Pigs of the most 
attended to, and stock securely caged, and forwarded according 


ppreved importations. 
mt notice. Address 
AVID A. JACKSON, Taunton, Mass. 


orders 
directions , a 1s 
estuntenah alte eae choice lot of im 
bb PE Nediates ta Welrome Paistetock. ia "ee 





my20] 
ntlemen interested, at 
England, and was se with care. Thave 6 few 





Che Spirit af the Cimes, 


ONE THOUSAND YOUNG MEN 
CAN READILY MAKE OVER 
HUNDRED PER CENT 
WITH A SMALL CAPITAL, 
NEW, RESPECTABLE, AND EASY BUSINESS, 
IN UNIVERSAL DEMAND 
aay~ This is no patent medicine or book business 
For full particulars, address, post paid, COOK & Co,, Box 1252, Detreit, Mich 
{n4—3m 9} 


ONE 


PN A 


TROTTING—BEST TIME ON RECORD! 
N. CURRIER, 152 NASSAU-ST., 
Nearly opposite City Hall, New York, 
Has just published New Priuts of the celebrated Trotting horses, 
FLORA TEMPLE AND HIGHLAND MAID, é 
- In their mateh in Harness, June 8th, 1853. Size, 22x30. Price $3,00, eolored, 
, TACONY AND MAC, 
Match under the Saddle, June 2d, 1853. Size, 22x30. Price $3,00, eolored. 
CENIREViLLE AND BLACK DOUGLAS, 
Mateb te Wagons, June 2ist, 1853. Size, 22x30. Price $3,00, colored. 
FLORA TEMPLE TO A WAGON, : 
Size, 22x 80inches. Price $2,00, colored. 
TACONY TO A SULKEY, 
Sise, 22 x 30 inches. /’rice $2,00, colored. 
LADY SWFFOLK TO A SULKEY 
‘Sise, 233¢x30 inches. Price, colored, $2,00. 
MAC TO A SULKEY, 
Size, 2334x80 inches. Price, colored one, 
TRUSTEE IN HIS GREAT OF TWENTY MILES IN bo MINUTES 3534 SECON D8. 
Size, 233¢x30 inches. Price, colored, $2,00. 
Also thé yn age 2834 x30 inches—Price, colored, $3,00 each :— 
LADY 8 LX. AND LADY MOSCOW, Race to Wagons. 
BLACK HAWK AND JENNY LIND, Race to Wagons. 
DANIEL D. TOMPKINS AND BLANC NEGRE, in Double Harness. 
. The following—Size, 17x24 inches—Price, colored, $1,50 each :— 
Lapy Surro.x (saddle)—Lapr Moscow—Lapy Surron—DvtcHman—Ripron—PrigaM—Jas. 
K. Porx—Grey EaGus—Jack Rossirek—Biack Hawk—Sr. LawRencn. 

The above Prints have been drawn from life with great care, and are pronounced by 
the most competent judges to be faithful likenesses of the Horses, and their peculiar 
style of trotting. 

pies will be carefully enveloped, and sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of or- 
ders and remittance of the price advertised. Address, 
{n5] N. CURRIER, 152 Nassau-street, New York. 


« 


HIGHLANDER—WILD IRISHMAN—GARRETT DAVIS. 

UST PUBLISHED, portraits of the above celebrated running horses, from original 

paintings, by R. A. Crarka, in possession of R. P. Fiaup, Ksq., and W. W. Borprw, 
Esq., President of the National Jockey Club of New York. Price $2 each, colored. 
Copies will be carefally enveloped and forwarded i, Ag free of postage, on receipt of 
order and price advertised. Address N. CURRIER, Publisher, 152 Nassau-st., New 
Y 





ork. 
Blonde, Little Arthur, and others, are in course of publication, of which due notice 
will be given in this paper. [s23) 





THE SCOONER YACHT “AMERICA,” 170 TONS. 
Dedicated, by permission, to J. C. Srsvens, Reds Commodore of the N. Y. Yacht Club, 
By whom this print has been inspected and hi gy approved. Forming Plate No. 3 of 

“PORES’S MARINE SKITCHES.” z 
Price, 10s. sterling each, colored—6s. sterling each, plain. 
In progress, a series of portraits of Noted Yachts, entitled ‘‘Forxs’s YacuTina SouvENins.”’ 
TEDDINGTON 
WINNER OF THE DERBY, 1851 
With portraits of A. Tayzor, the Trainer, and J. Manson, the Jockey. 
From a picture by Mr. J. F. Herring, Senior. 
Price, accurately colored, £1 1s. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN AND VOLTIGEUR 


Running the Great Match at York for 1000 Sovereigns a side, with portraits of 
The Jocks, C. MARLow and N. Fiatman. From a picture by Mr. J. F. Herring, Senior. 
; Pricé, accurately colored, £1 1s. 
Published by Messrs. FORES, No, 41 Piccadilly, London * [s27-t f 





VALUABLE AND INTERESTING WORES, 

JUS1 PUBLISHED BY GEORGE ROUILEDGE & Co., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 

HE Illustrated Book of Domestic Poultry, edited by Martin Doyle. Twenty colored 
; plates of the different varieties, and numerous woodcuts; full description of the 
various breeds, with ehoice and management ef Stock. One large volume, 8vo., cloth— 
$2,50. - 
bogs, their Management—being a new plan of treating the Animal, based upon a 
consideration ef his natural temperament. Illustrated by numerous woodcuts, depiet- 
ing the character and diseases of the dog when suffering disease. By Edward Mayhew, 
M.R.C V.8. One volume, 12vo., cloth—63 cents. 

The Country House, containing General Treatmént and Management of the Poultry 
Yard, the Piggery the Ox, and the ek Fully illustrated. 8ve., cleth—$1. 

Rham, Rev. W. ne Dietionary of the Farm, with a Supplement, containing Agricul- 
tural Implements and Machines, Artificial Manure, Draining Guano, &c. Illustrated. 
One volume, 8vo., cloth—$l. 

Beoks for the Country, square; cloth 8yo., numerous illustrations. fancy eovere—each 
25 cents, viz:—The Horse, by W. Youatt; Sheep, by W. C. L. Martin; Cattle, their His- 
tory, &c., by W. C. —e Cattle, their Diseases, &c., by W. C. L. Martin; Thé Pig, 
by W. C. L. Martin; 8, their Habits, &c., by Rev. J. G. Wood; The Poultry Yard, in- 
cluding Management of Cochin Chinas, Cage and Singing Birds, Pigéons and Rabbits, 
and Fowls; Blakey on Shooting; Fish and Fishing in the Glens of Scotland. 

For sale by G. ROUTLEDGE & Co., No. 18 Beekman-street. E. BALDWIN, Acomnisy 
n 


NEWS FOR THE PEOPLE 
If you want Newspapers ; 
If you want Magazines ; 
If you want cheap Publications ; 
If you want Books ; 
If you want ANYTHING that is printed, 





Call on ROSS, JONES & TOUSEY, 
; : No. 103 Nassau-st., near Ann. 
If you want by the quantity ; 
If you want single copies ; 
If you want in wrappers for mailing ; 
If you want new works as seon as published ; 
If you want anything sent by mails 
Cali or send to ROSS, JONES, & TOUSEY, 
‘ No. 103 Nassau-st., near Ana. 
If you want odd magazines ; 
If you want back copies of papers ; 
If you want anything that’s advertised ; 
If you want FasHion PLATEs ; 
If you want Pictcrss of any kind, 
Call or send te ROSS, JONES & TOUSEY, 
No. 103 Nassau-st. 
If you want information about men or things in the eity ; 
If you want medicine for man or beast ; 
If you want Music or Songs ; 
If you want your orders obeyed ; 
Pay your pos tage and send the advertised prices of the things you want to 
ROSS, JONES & TOUSEY, 103 Nassau-st., 
{e7)} The great Newsmen of New York. 


BOXIANA FOR SALE 
COMPLETE COPY of this work — be had by applying to Mr. GEORGE KENSET, 
- Walker-street. Price, $26. e books are well bound, and in good condition. 
{m1 








INDON FISTIANA—ENGLISH EDITION. 

ISTIANA ; OR, THE ORACLE OF THE RING.—Just published, the Fifteenth Edition, 

with an Appendix, conteialas the results of all prize battles from 1700, to January 
1854 ; the names of the men, alphabetically ar ed; Rules of the Ring, and Duties o 
Umpires and Referees; Hints on Sparring; of Health in General; Training and other 
matters interesting to those who desire athletic vigor. Published at the office of Bell’s 
Life in London, 170 Strand, London. Price $1. . 

: Orders directed to WILLMER & ROGERS, 42 Nassau-street, N. Y., American agents for 
Bell’s Life in London, will meet with immediate attention. {ap29] 


ENGLISH SPORTING NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
Wee & loeing 42 Nassau-street, New York, are agents in the United States 





the following Newspapers and Magazines, and will supply the same to any 

part of the United States. 

Bell’s Life in London. MAGAZINES. 

London Sunday Times. Sporting Magazine. 

London Era. Sportsman. 

The Field (London). Farmer’s Magazine. 

Punch. Veterinarian. 

Diogenes. Journal of Agriculture. 

Dlustrated Londoa News. Gardener’s Chronicle (weekly). 


London Week! 
Complete Lists of 
above. 


BOOKS, PERIOD) '.aiS, MAGAZINES, AND NEWSPAPERS 
AGENCY, NO. 438 ANN-SIREBT. 
EXTER & BROTHER would call the attention of all Booksellers and News Agents tothe 
fo list of a few of the Weekly Newspapers, which they will furnish with dis- 
tch, with Books, and all the cheap publications of the day, at the 
Publisher's lowest prices, carefully packed and pomre I As papers, , and 
books are continua’ Ay changing, list can never be perfect, but we send a specimen 
opy of all new publications, if required. 


Times. 
ewspapers and Periodicals will be forwarded on aang 
a 
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PROFESSOR ALEX C BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS, 
OR. MEDICATED COMPOUND 


So efficacy of this justly celebrated embrecation for invigorating 


he fifw 
mparting & gloss and silken softness to the hair. is now so wid . " ‘ co a ro 
knowledged, that it has gained by its merit & reputation which ie not fora day, but for 
all time It is the province of science to subdue, and eoatro] those phys al ove whieh 
} refined civilization has brought in its trai, for so long as warm =f . 4 1 nt hats 
| with the combined agency of other influences, exist, will thonsaads ot sabsenh "vietians ; 


be troubled with bald heads and grey hairs, to say noth} , " 
eases to which the head is subjected. It was to hove nae bn Ay nowy hawt Ms 
introduced his invaluable remedy, and among the thousand aad ene whe he qe 
competitors, he now stands alone on that pedestal of success. hewn out of Barr ‘s Trico 
pherous, and sustained by the favor and universa) patronage of a discernin and intel - 
gent public. For restoring the hair te its original growth. or preventin it trem 
eut, this compound has been pronounced by medieal men to be a pare veated For 
eradicating scurf, dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, muaclea prem and 

. rn , , 

See the Tricopherous will always be found a safe, speedy, and unfailing cure, and #0 
‘Fair tresses man’s imperial race insnare 

And beauty draws us with a single hair.’ 


will Barry’s Trieepherous be essential to the toilet of every la S 
baa Pp ry lady ntieman who de 


neat rapery of reason’s 


Sold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the principal office, 187 Broad 
and by the principal druggists and merchants throughout the United States nad Candie 
foll 


4 
ve a soft, glossy, and luxuriant appearance to the ae Hoes 





1,000,000 OF AND OVER, OF DR. 
whan Preeti ee pe ong or ty we = RESTORING THE Hair, 
v en y bald for more than twent ra’ curing rheumatic 
of the ee alarming character, and all manner of + Fanaa el affections together ete 

skin diseases and old ulcers of every class and eharacter. Read the follomng wonderful 
cures:—Mr. John Vincent, of 98 e-street, and Mr, Thomas W. Barbe, of oo 
street, New York City, had their ha‘ 
years. Judge Rowan had no hair for nearly twenty years; his is also a mest 

rowth; he can be seen daily at Tattersall’s, 464 dway. Mr. L. P. Rose 

“phe end whey ghey en - James Bashford, inn-keeper, all of the 
o ers, had their hair fastened and sto falling out by three or four a <a 
Most wonderful cures of nervous diseases: Khe Anson Willis, of 112 Brow way, was 
cured of a very alarming and protracted case of neuralgia by the use of half a bottle, now 
entirely well, Mr, Isaac V. Paddock cured his daughter of a most frightful case of 4 
Vitus’s Dance, after the most eminent medical treatment had failed to afford any relief, 
with only two bottles; residence South East. Another still more astounding case: ‘Mr, 
Henry C. Atwood, formerly Deputy Surveyor of the Port of New York, cured his nieoe of 
fits, with which she had been afflicted for nearly ten years, No. 3 Third-st., New York 
City. A most frightful case-of burning: Miss Almira Forbes, of Middletown, Ct., had her 
hands awfully burned in trying to extinguish the bed clothes which had caught fire, they 
were drawn all out of shape, and in one week’s time she worked as if nothing had hap- 
pened to her hands. Another still more alarming ease: so badly scalded in the whole face 
and neck that her life was despaired of, Mra, M. E. Price can be seen at No. 476 Broadway, 
where this great remedy oan be had at retail, in large bottles, at 50 cents each, 
trade will be furnished as usual, by 8. INGERSOL & BR 

Wholesale Druggists, No, 280 Pearl-st. “near Johan. 


A@ A most wonderful and remarkable fact, of all the Liniment and Embrocations made 
and sold in the last 20 years, Dr. Kellinger’s is the only one that has been able, from tts 
merits, to maintain the real feeling and recommendation of the medical p 
and of the wealthy circles; all that is required to endear and rivet this great medicine to 
families generally, is a trial of one bottle. . . 

Its very pleasant and agreselle action when applied, and the very large quantity sold 
for a small price, renders it ten times cheaper, more desirable and effective, than any other 
article in the market. Ail nervous difficulties yield to it instantly. Rheumatic it of 
80 years’ standing has been entirely eradicated. This wonderful medicine is: godly 
designated to be prescribed internally or externally in spasmodic complaints of every 
class and character—it gives immediate relief; in pains and weakness of the back, pro- 
duced from'derangegient of the kiduies, catching cold, over straining, imprudence, or 
weakneks of every nature, in male or female, it acts like magic—strengthening and heal- 
ing the parts affected most thoroughly. 

As a Hair Tonic and Restorative, it has never had itsequal. “here are many pretended 
remedies for restoring the hair—but not one of them can show a single case of baldness 
of 20 years’ standing having been renewed—this our remedy has done in a number of 
cases, where the persons were over sixty years of age—of which we can give evidence of 
an indisputable character. Two or three applications fastens and stops the hair from 
falling out. It heals all manner of scrofulous ulcers and skin diseases at the*bottom, oo 
that they never return. It has a most delightful odor, rendering the air of the sick room 
agreeable as soon as the bottle is uncorked; and when taken internally leaves the breath 
 novegee 2 and agreeable. No ney or gentleman will suffer their toilet to be without it af- 

ra trial; it clears, softens, and beautifies the skin, on old or young, and creates a most 
delightful and cheerful feeling whenever it is used. Sold im large 8 oz. botthes, at 286 
Pearl-st., 464 and 476 Broadway, between Grand and Broome-ast., at 0) centa each; $4 & 
dozen, cash. - {apis 
ns 





NEW YORK SURGEON'S BANDAGE 
SECOND AVENUE, NEAR SIXTH-STREET. 
SY eames Physicians, and the afflicted, are a that they caa obtain 
this Institute, all the latest improved Banda . 
vature of the pan contracted Limbs, &&., or charge of cases of deformity will be taken 
by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 
of Clubfoot, ture of the Spine, Contracted himbs, &c. He also has invented a Trass 
for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satiafaetion, as it ia worn with compara- 
tive comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. Ina word, it can be worm by 
the youngest infant with perfect safety. 
Patients from abroad are provided with boar: at moderate rates; also, attention is giver 
to the education of children, whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot Ourvatare 





out detaining them from school. 
[augls) J. KNIGHT, M.D., Principal of the Institute 


— 





AND. 
525 MAIN-STREE1, CORNER OF THIRD-STREE1, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
TRANGERS travelling West, can at all times find at my Establishments large and rupe- 
rior Stock of Fashionable Clothing and Furnishing Goods of the latest importation 
to wit: Black Dress and Frock Coats, Extra Fine ck Dress Pants, and Vesta, Over- 
coats, Cloaks, Business Coats of every description, cut and made to order by the wel 


known 
HOUSE OF W. T. JENNINGS & 00., NEW YORK. , 
Also, Shirts (Linen and Muslin), Under-shirts, Drawers, Half-hose, Scarfs, Ora vata, Stooks 
Ties, Handkerchiefs Suspenders, Gloves, Umbrellas, Canes, Trunks, Carpet-baga, Satchels 
Dressing-rebes, Perfumery, Toilet Articles, &c., Kc. 
Gentlemen can rely on finding the most Fashionable Goods at 525. Remember the aum- 
ber. A. D. MANSFIELD. 
[aug28) . : 


PATENT ELASTIC HORSE SHOE. 
HIS valuable invention can now be obtained in this.city.of Mr. Musiman, in Grand 
street, between Broadway and Crosby-st., horse shoer, who is pres ared to answer 
all orders with promptness and dispatch. Mr. Mulligan takes high rank #* a horse 
shoer, and those who may desire to test the Klastic Shoe can rely upon bie skill in their 
application. ; 

A company, to be called the ‘‘New York and New E ngland Patent Elastic Horse Shoe 
Company,’’ is now being formed in this city. The Company propose to sell Rights to 
manufacture and apply throughout this State, New Jersey, and New Fngland, vera! 
important improvements have been made in the Elastic Shoe since its first introduc- 
tion—every pair will be warranted. The Shoes will outwear frem three to four pairs 
of the common iron shoe, making them in point of economy quite as cheap as the or- 
dinary method. The Elastic Shoe has received the unanimous —— of veterinary 
surgeons, horse owners, and horse shoers, The Elastic Shoe is destined to supercede 
the common iron shoe. The Elastic Shoe prevents corns, sore heels, quarter cracks, 
&c., and where those diseases exist, acts as an immediate and permanent relief. Its 
value is almost incalculable. : 

Persons wishing to purchase City, County, or State Rights, are requested to call on 
JERE. F. HALL, 197 Duane-st., who is the agent for the sale of ‘‘Rights.’’ Deseriptive 
pamphlets can be obtained of Mr. Hall. . (n4-tf} 


DR. WHEELER'S ANNIHILATOR, 

FOR THE CURE OF RHEUMATISM, GOUT, AND 
SIMILAR INFLAMMATORY AND CHRONIC AFFECTIONS OF THE JOINS, 
fh pharmaceutical discovery will date an era in the history of medicine, The vast 

resources of the healing art bave, until very a toafford an infallible, 

immediate, and complete cure of Rheumatism and Gout. The boon, so earnestly sought, 
and almost despaired of, bas, at last, been discovered. 

DR. WH of 486 Broadway, corner of Proome-street, (second floor) long. known 
to this community as a scientific and successful Oculist, having radically cured himself 
and many friends of the most agonising and obstinate Gout and Rheumatism, new ten- 
ders the remedy to the public, in absolute confidence that none applyin it will fail to 
experienée a thorough and speedy cure ; even in cases of chronic malady, aggravated 
by arthritic derangement, and renal disorders. This Embrocatfon is of v ble ex- 
traction, neutralising the morbid matter and action of xewralgic disorder, and, as proved 
by many successful experiments, for and preventing in their incipleney, those 
diseases which, whether constitutional or casual, it has in no instance of its wpplica- 
tion failed to exterminate. : 
DR. WHEELER, at the instance and urgency of there who have experienced cr wit- 
nessed the benefit of his private practice, has engaged to devote a pertion of his official 
attendance to the treatment and cure of the above-named diseases. His Office is at 486 
Broadway, corner of Broome-street Mei gy’ . where, betweeen the hours of 11 A. 
M. and 4 P. M. he may be consulted, and the Rheumatic ANNIHILATOR can be pro 
cured, and also numerous testimonials of highest respectability can be obtained. Pri 
vate consultation room for Ladies [82] 


DONALDSON'S OINTMENT FOR THE HORSE, 
N all cases of Lameness, &c., stands unrivalled! Itis the safest ani best Remedy 
for Spavins, Splints, Ringbones, and all Bony enlargements; for Curbs, —— 
Ligaments or Tendons, Indolent Tumors, Quinsy, Distemper, Strangles, Sore Throa t 
Chronic h, &c. It can, in most cases, be a during work; is chenees - 
mor eefficacious than common blister, and although the most active and powe ab- 











| sorbent known, and ever so repeatedly used, is 


WARRANTED NEVER TO BLEMISH. 


, repared only by Dr. GEORGE E. DONALDSON, 424 Baltimore-street, Baltimore, : 
quinate of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and Veterinary Medical Associa 
price er with “Hints on Lameness,”’ fall directions for ase apa Post Free, to all parts 
of the United States, $1 per Box. 

estimonial.—We the undersigned, having fr nently and thoroughly tested Dr. Den- 
aldsen’s “Ointment fe the Horse,” rexina J itto Ko Ra “ warm ye 6 om 
remedy for the various diseases fied in his “ have 
great eoenre and ite in f~ eamnn FE it to the petvonas of the public. 
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the eure of Clubfoot, Lateral Our- 





entirely restored after having been bald fer many 


of the Spine, Bow-legs, or Kneck-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, with. - 
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‘when you do it at all, and if you do, the spectator will be better satisfied 


Dec. 9. 





Things Theatrical. 


[ Theatre Mr. Anderson, whose ad vas y an- 
jounced, is playing a Successful engagement at this house. He is wel | 
:nown to New Yorkers as a chaste and elegant reader, and the best Claude | 
Melnotte of the day. He is not less vigorous than heretofore, and per- 


forms with the same earnestness and vivacity. Mr. Anderson has not at 
any time exhibited the melodramatic, or forte, style of declamation which 
characterizes his compeers, and which sometimes catches the “‘ears of the 
groundlings,” but always disgusts the intelligent and the judicious. His 
appearance will command the attraction and support, it is hoped, of the 
lovers of good acting. 

Broadway Theatre.—Miss Davenport still continues at this house, to 
which she attracts large audiences. Her personations are excellent, ‘‘in 
the main,” and success crowns her efforts. 

At the National and Bowery theatres, equestrian performances are the 
sources of attraction. Mlle. Tournaire at the former, and the ‘‘Cataract 
of the Ganges” at the latter, are items of great import and value. The 
properties at the ,Bowery, employed in the spectacle just named, are 
rather antique, andghave that dingy hue which gives evidence of many @ 
hard day’s use, in youth and sunshine. The noble steeds have a savan 
look which experience on the Third Avenue might engender, arising partly, 
doubtless, from their faded trappings and the small space allotted them 
for show and coquetry. Some of them, like Falstaff, desire to ‘‘cut a 
caper, and would do it but forthe proximity of hero and heroine, whose 
time to die has not arrived. An equestrian spectacle requires the magic 
of thefring at every stage of the performance, and its absence is felt ‘‘all 
de time.” However, the world are not particular about the glitter, well 
knowing that ‘‘all’s not gold that glitters,” and are apparently satisfied 
with the cataract as presented. 

Burton’s Theatre—‘‘The Upper Ten andthe Lower Twenty,” pronounced 
to be the greatest hit of the season, continues with unabated success at 
this place ofamusement. What we think of it has been already stated, 
but the people think otherwise, and the people, though not always right, 
are mighty when united. So say we all of us. 

Buckley's Serenaders are in the height of success, as heretofore, and will 
continue to be, doubtless, for some time. The fairy extravaganza of the 
**Keauty and the Beast” is a thing to be seen and admired. The adapta- 
tion of well known plays to these Ethiopian entertainments is the com- 
mencement of a new theatrical era. What.it will result in, and what 
amount of talent it may develope, is yet underacloud. A burnt cork may 
produce strange coincidences! Why not? 

George Christy and Wood’s Minstrels.—Here, as at Buckley’s, after a 
delineation of negro eceentricities, you are treated to the “Mummy,” or 
**Robert Macaire,” as the case may be. George Christy is ‘out on the 
loose” in his personations, and makes much fun. But, Gentlemen Min- 
strels, We have a suggestion tomake. Ifyou enact a piece as ‘“‘darkey,” 
you must talk like the people you represent. An Irish “copper,”-or ¢ 
scientific ‘‘cloud,” is all very well, but you must burlesque throughout 


with your performances. 


Mrs. Macready’s Dramatic Readings.—After making a highly successful 
tour in New England, and winning golden opinions in the principal East- 
ern cities, Mrs. Macready gave her first reading from the poets and dra- 
matists in New York last Tuesday evening. Her performance was emi- 
nently successful, and received enthusiastic applause from an intelligent 
audience. Her style of reading is original, and very effective, combining 
the impassioned expression of the stage with the chaste and intellectuaj 
power of didactic elocution. We were especially struck with the variety 
of characters in which she showed distinguished excellence; she is equally 
at home in the tragic and comic role. Her rendering of a scene between 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth was sufficiently intense to do justice to the 
darkest passions, while her gay and graceful ease in Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle, gave a highly favorable specimen of her talent in light comedy. 
The success of Mrs. Macreadyfin her dramatic readings is so great, that 
we should not be surprised if it enticed her in a great measure from the 
boards. 








THE OPERA. 

The second announcement, but first presentation of “La Favorita,” by 
the Grisi and Mario troupe, at the Academy of Music, drew a large and 
fashionable audience, which was, however, marked by the same coldness 
which has characterized nearly ali the Fourteenth-street audiences. Did 
people know how much the performance of an artist may be improved by 
the spur of hearty (and, of course, deserved) applause, we think they 
would be inclined to make some sacrifice of gentility (so called) at the 
shrine of enthusiasm. 

The opera was well put upon the stage, especial praise being well earned 
by the scenic artist. The singing and acting of Madame Grisi have never 
been surpassed by her since her debut here. From her first note to her 
last dying sigh, she was the embodiment of the character portrayed. It is 
difficult, where all is so beautiful, to point to particular scenes, but if a 
preference may be given, we think the scene in the fourth act, when for a 
few moments (forgetting her approaching and inevitable doom), she in- 
dulges in the bliss.resulting from her lover’s forgiveness of her crime, and 
abandonment of himself, body and soul, to his impetuous passion—if, we 
say, preference may be given, then this part, we think, may lay claim 
thereto. Certainly, Grisi’s singing and acting, at this point, cembined in 
a marvellous degree, the ‘simplicity of nature with the highest achieve- 
ments of art. Madame Grisi never appeared to greater advantage. 

Signor Mario gave effect to two or three points and passages, but, as a 
whole, his rendering of the part allotted to him was inferior to many of 
iis previous performances. The ‘‘Spirito gentil,” in the fourth act, has 
been heard to better advantage, in this city, from the lips of another artist. 

Signor Susini sang very bad, as usual, and Signor Badiali seemed much 
less at home than in Figaro. The chorus was good, and the orchestra ad- 
-mirable. We think “Favorita” one of the poorest of the popular Italian 
operas now having possession of the stage. 

A critic in one ef our dailies finds fault with Grisi for interpolations in 
some of Bellini’s (and other’s) music, using some very harsh terms to ex. 
wress his sense of the injury done thereby, comparing the liberty with 
Vhat of altering the readings of Shakspeare’s plays at the will of every ac- 


tor. We have yetto learn that Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, &c., stand, as- 


musicians and composers, on quite as high a pedestal as Shakspeare 
does as poet and playwright. When Grisi is rendering her role in Fidelio, 
Oberon, Der Freischutz, or Don Giovanni, we do not suppose she would 
either add to or subtract from the precise number of notes set down by 
the author, for who dare “‘gild refined gold, or paint the lily ?” 
We are sorry to have to say the attendance on Monday night was not 
whatit ought to.have been, for surely the present tariff of prices is reduced 
enough to suit all desirous of hearing these world-renowned artists. 
The opera at Niblo’s does not command thatattention which its merits 
deserve. Fifty cents is a ridiculously low price for which to be enabled to 
see and hear an entise opera fairly periormed, while seated in one of the 
most comfortable buildings tu be found in any part of the world. ‘Lucy 
of Lammermoor,” in which Mdlle. Nau earned enthusiastic encomiums, 
has given place to “Sonnambula,” of which we intend to say something 
n our next. In haste, ever yours, Megrscuaum. 
Wednesday, Dec. 6, 1854. : 





_ The Registrar-General announees that the British population contains 
_ “&@ teserve of more than a million unmarried men” and of more than a 


million unmarried women, in the prime of life, with as many more of F 


younger ages.” 


The Cloak of Religion.—It is to be known sometimes by th i 
has during A Rene ian. ete in, 


The Spirit ot the Cimes. 








AGLS Uf ACTRESSES 
) **Evening ves is sx > statis 1 rmat 
lelicate point, 

Cariotta Grisl...ccccene. 10 ; Miss Julia Pelby.. 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler.. 13 | Mrs. Coleman Pope 15 
Coleste <5 6% ..6s 5 A SAE: . Se eee ae 27 
Mrs. A, F. Baker...).......... Bl | A A a te 36 
Sart ©. BORD, simeciiienn. :. > 49 | Agnes Robertson............+- 22 
ears; DRION . . .°1.% snes « ens pane 34 | Miss C, Richings...:.........: 24 
Miss Emma Fitzpatrick ....... 28 | Mrs. Rowe............scccees 49 
Miss Helen Faucit ,,,......... 37 | Mrs. Stirling ....... eat pee 44 
Mrs, W. M. Foster...........> 35 | Mrs. Sinelair ..... £2, xpnaeayen 4l 
Mrs. H. P. Grattan,......... os 44) BERR, Gleeerethink gs oc oscce ee 
Miss Julia Gould............. . 27| Miss Sallie Steele ............. 18 
a Alice Gray ............ o> 98 | Bete Weg, sh ctcscecess 30 

rs. Charles Howard,........ « 36 | ee eee eg, 41 
Miss Fanny Howard ,,........ DU | Fe E iuits ska scaeeessoceces DT 
mars: ©. W. Feast , hn.....6s 38 | Mrs. Wallack, Jr.............. 36 
Mrs. Chas. Hale .............. 25 | Miss Fanny Wallack.......... 27 
Miss Annetta Ince ............ 20 | Mrs. B. Williams ....... ceecee ee 
Bare, G. WW. FORO cue, ....>0+ 26 | Mrs. Yeomenty<.......cccscce 26 
Mrs. J. Jefferson .............- 23 | Mrs. Archbold...........00. oe ae 
Miss Cornelia Jefferson ........ 18 | Mra. J. B. Booth, Jr......002- 34 
i abe hy -/ 5 48 | Mrs. Julia Bennett Barrow..... 30 
Miss Emma Keough........... 25 | Mrs. W. R. Blake............. 56 
Miss Kimberly...............- 29 | Miss Charlotte Crampton (Mrs. 
Miss Laura Keene ...,........ 31 MPSMMNONDY 4 cssccwrstececcs SO 
Miss Bertha Lewis............ 24 | Miss Anna Cruise (Mrs. Cowell) 26 
Mrs. S. Lake..............--+ 24} Fanny Cerito..... ese necee ae 
Miss Mary Ann Lee........... BT as DIOW. 6 bis SUVs eves . 34 
Miss Eliza Logan............. 25 | Mrs. F. Drew..... Fite etek ee: 24 
BaTes MEOWTONE oc cdcdbiecéccccccs 36 | Miss Julia Daly......... Ape ne 
PACE: DOC VIMUOT b6h cacascne ccs 25 | Miss Davenport......... eee iy 
Miss Margaret Mitchell........ Ee Og. ees 33 
PEIN, PUMIVIME pccevcceceecscss 7| Miss Julia Dean ...... TTT 
LCR PROROE 504s annem es cove ee OP) eer METORDOLG 5x00 noe comeneyce | 
BAIS, CEOEI. 5.6cceaecancesos . 44] Fanny Elssler .......... onekeu: Mel 
err ee 61 





THE NITE STAUM. 
Nov. 25 1854. 


Deer’ Mr Editur of ye Sperrett :—I tuk a spel at ritin potery the other day 
and the follorin is a speciment—whitch I take the liburty of asken you, for 
the benefit of modurn potes, to poot into youre vallyable papur. 

It is onnescessery to tel you anythin about the emens efort it cost me to 
do it, as you douteles, bein a riter ureself hev xpereinst the same feelinx. 
So, without eny moar serry money, I tak the liburty of sinin myself 

ure xausted well wesher N. Onimus. 
P.S. Im considerd konvellessent naw tho the spel was a seavear won 
N. O. 





The Sun had sot. The clowds was tinged with golde 
By that grate loominairys magik brush, 
Twas eve—T was lovely Eve—T was cam—T was colde— 
(1 dont mean Mrs. Eve—but natures hush 
of mankind trubbled day) The quiet breas 
thru Sturdy okes and grasefull seckamores 
Fanned lazily their gently waving leavs 
and whisperd peasfully to all out doors. 
‘A change came oar”’—sum splendid pote sade 
**The sperritt of my dreem”—lI say so 2; 
The gold tinged clowds have changed onto blud red 
And struggle in the wind The purple hue 
Now changes onto blak The element 
ar to the human kind—admonishin ! 
Rane now struggles in the wind so let her went 
and every thing looks quite astonishin ! 
That sad and gloomy eve! The poarin rane 
In Deluges, from clowds as blak as nite 
Belshed fourth, then seesed—and then kummensed again. 
Til aul mankind thot Neptune, out of spite, 
Had maid the skise an otian, and let out 
The rane in kompackt streems—and so terrifid 
That they were left in otianic doute 
Whether t’was th Atlantik or Pacifix 
Ole Boreas 2, at work with natures belloze 
Blue, roared and blue, with bustin cheax, as if he 
Cast nair a thot on dandise with umbrellers. 
But had resolved to soke em in a jiffy 
Umbrellers! Lord! Such flimzy, thin pertextion 
sune parachuted were, or rent asunder 
Leavin their oners wishin (the staum so vext em) 
That Boreas would blow the rane to thunder. 


Ive red the Frenckmans ‘‘Rane of Terror,” but I'll bet 
My head against a hammers, that my rane ‘‘sorter” 
Out chalked by many chalks, poor frenchys heavy wet 
Tho he raned fire—and I—but liquid water. 


Juvius! Plubiter! how it raned! cat! and dogg! 
& how it dide away, so stonishin abrup! 
Leavin mankind in wondrus attertoods, agogg, 
a hopin that the sun, tomorrer, would swob up 

an so it did—and left all naturs face so 
Uncualifidely klean (at least they say so) 

that the Piggs oll dide on Dad’s plantashun 





IN A TIGHT PLACE. 
We find the following in one of our exthange papers ; it will be 
read with interest, though we canrot vouch for the truth of it:— 
Lord H , an English nobleman, ruined by the extravagance of Lon- 
don fashion, had counted on a handsome inheritance to pay otf his debts 
and enable him to pass the remainder of his days in wisdom and quiet. 
But the expected inheritance came not—and the young lord, rendered 
desperate by his disappointment, and finding himself doomed to the most 
precarious condition, deprived of all hope of fortune, resolved to get rid 
of a future full of misery by blowing out his brains. 
The loaded pistol was in his hand, when,smost unaccountably, Lord 
H-—~ suddenly remembered that the Epsom races were soon to come off. 
Too superstitious to believe that chances had inspired him with such a 
thought in such a moment without a motive, he dropt his pistol and began 
calculating his chances of regaining his fortunein the approaehing con- 
test. His critical situation was not known, his credit in the sporting clubs 
was unlimited, and he availed himself of it by unscrupulously engaging 
in very heavy bets with some of the amateur sportsmen. If fortune fa- 
vored him, all would go well, but if he lost, he could then execute his 
project and make use of the pistol. It was a last resort—but LordjH . 
in his peculiar way of thinking, thought his faults would be effaced by 
the expiration, and that the fashionable world would pardon his weakness 
and errors if he should compensate them by a voluntary death. 
He therefore deposited the pistol in its case and went to the club to en- 
gage the heaviest bets on three or four of the horses more reliable in his 
opinion. It was far more than fortune, it was his life which these rapid 
coursers were to bear. 

The sum total of his bets amounted to £50,000 sterling. He presented 
himself with a calm and firm face on the race course. Not a cloud ob- 
scured the serenity of his features. No one in beholding him, could nave 
suspected the serious position in which he was placed. He appeared like 
a wealthy gentleman, who only risked a portion of his surplus, and could 
easily drown any loss in a glass of champagne. His courage was re- 
warded. His winnings allowed him to live. — 

He had won more than money—for wisdom came to him out of this 
dreadful struggle. A short time afterwards he married a fortune, and he 
became scrupulous as to his winnings at Epsom. He thought his money 
weongfully got. Assembling all who had been his adversaries in betting 
on the races, he said to them :—“‘I have only just discovered by an ex- 
amination of my accounts, that the state of my affairs did not permit me 
to back the bets we once made together. If fortune had been unfavor- 
able, I should not have been in a situation to pay my losses. These bets 
are then, in fact, null, and delicacy obliges me to return you the money.” 

Some hesitated to accept it; but Lord H insisted so resolutely they 
were compelled to yield, and the fifty thousand pounds were rightfully 
distributed. 

This magnanimous conduct produced a lively sensation, and honorsjthe 
annals of British sport, Lord H——, lately » has lett an illustrious 
name, @ revered memory, and an example which gentlemen riders will al- 
ways cite with admiration. 














_The river Amazon drains a district of country twice as large as the whole 
Mississippi valley. The volume of water discharged by the river into the 


MARRIED.—At Marmion. in the county of King George, Virginia, on the 26th October 
y the Rev. Mr. Russell, of St. Paul’s Parish, Joun Tayios, Esq., to Magy, daughter o 
Daingerfield Lewis, of Marn and grand-daughter of George Lewis, a nephew o* 
Washington, and captain of the Life G yard of the Revolution 
HORSES. 


VHE undersigned has a large and well watered farm, situated half a mile from thg 
railroad station, im the village of South Orange, New Jersey, and respectfully begs 

to inform gentlemen, who may desire to send their horses into the country for the Fuji 
and Winter, that he has just completed his extensive stables, which are built om the 
most improved plan for comfort and safety, with all the modern improvements; among 
which are ventilators, passages before and behind the horse; wide stalls; water intro 
duced from a living spring; also, box stalls and paddocks connected, and inclosed 


| within a large yard, surrounded with stone walls seven feet high. 


He feels confident that the above-mentioned accommodations are unequalled in this 
country for safety and convenience, and afford an opportunity to gentiemen owniag 
valuable horses to have them kept under their immediate inspection, om the most rea- 
sonable terms. 

South Orange is in‘Essex County, New Jersey, twelve miles from New York and four 
miles from Newark. Communication by Morris and Essex Railroad several times 
daily, also by Steamboat to Newark. 

Address, by letter, Henry Funngr, South Orange, New Jersey, or box No. 2490, Lower 
Post Office, New York. 

References.—Hotchkiss, Fenner & Bennett, 81 Water-street, New York; John C. Lloyd, 
65 Pearl.street, New York; Edward Fenner; Henrys, Smith & Townsend, 17 and 19 War- 
ren-street, New York. HENRY FENNER. 

[a9-4t*] 





SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
J HE Annual Races, 1855, over the Washington Course, in Charleston, S. C., will 
eommence on Wednesday, Feb. 7, and continue throughout the week. 

Wednesday, Feb. 7, 1855—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 

Same Dey—-Batehinsea Stakes for 3 yr. olds, Tw@gmile heats. Closed with twenty- 
one subscribers. 

Thursday, Feb. 8—Jockey Club Purse $750, Three mile heats. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes—Jockey Club Purse $150, Two mile heats, 

Friday, Feb. 9—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 

Same Day—Hutchinson Stakes for3 yr. olds, Mile heats. Olosed with twelve subseri.. 


Saturday, Feb. 10—Handicap—Jockey Club Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Same Day—Jockey Club Parse $300, post entry, Three miles. 
=” informa tion, apply in Charleston, 8. C., to 


E. P. MILLIKEN, Secretary. 
SES 











Amusements, &c. 





ROYAL METROPOLIIAN, HAMILTON, and 
ROYAL LYCEUM, 1O0RONTO, C. W. 
OHN NICKINSON, sole lessee and manager, begs to announce that one of the above 
Theatres is always disengaged. Parties desirous of renting by the Night or Week 
and Stars, will please address J. Nickinson, Box 221, Post Office, Toronto. j 
cases must be prepaid. 


BUCKLEY'S OPERA HOUSE, 
‘CHINESE HALL, 589 BROADWAY, 

Ore every night, by the celebrated Buckley’s New Orleans Serenaders, the oldeat 

established and most talented company in existence, being the first to introduce 
harmony into an Ethiopian entertainment—the first to sing Operatic Chorusses, perform 
Burlesque Operas, &c., &c.; likewise, all Operatic Chorusses, now sung by other “bands,” 
were first arranged (at the expense of labor and talent), by Buckley’s Serenaders. e 
management has the honor of announcing that the Concerts of this company will stil? 
be conducted in its sent fashionable style—‘‘fun without vulgarity.” Concert com- 
mences at8o’clock. Admission, 25 cents. 

G. SWAINE BUCKLEY & BROTHERS, Proprietors 

[ jy30] R. BISHOP BUCKLEY, Musical Direeter. 


tters in all 
[ap29-ly} 








GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, 
No. 444 BROADWAY, ABOVE HOWARD-S1. 
ALSO. THE BRANCH BAND AT 472 BROADWAY. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 

HE entertainments offered by these celebrated companies of Musicians and Ethio- 
pian Delineators, cannot be equalled by any other in the United States. See pro- 
gramme. Doors open at 64,—Concert commences at 8 o’clock. Admission 25 cents. 

The public are respectfully iaformed that the Afternoon Concerts are discontinued. 

(je25-t ¢ 


PITTSBURGH AND CLEVELAND THEATRES. 
PITISBURGH 1HEA1RE, PITISBURGH, PA. 
FOSIER’S VARIEUES, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
OTH these frst class Theatre¥ are now open for the season, with excellent compa- 
nies. Stars, desirous of engagements, will please address 
82] JOS. C. FOSTER, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








THE VARIETIES. 
HE undersigned, Proprietor of the ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE, cerner of Reyal and 
Conti streets, is now making extensive alterations inthe interior of that building, 
which will be completed by the first of October. It-will then be known as 


° 1HE VARIETIES, 
and is offered for lease by the year, or for a term of years. , 

The plan of the alterations, and the style of fitting up, are such as to render it one 
of the handsomest and most commodious THEATRES in the South, and will be arranged 
for evéry description of Theatrical performances as well as for the of the Circus, and 
grand spectacles, where horses and sap ad a pegs = et 4 non, 00 

Aa@ For further particulars apply by letter or otherwise KERS, SHEERMAN 6 
Chamber-street, Now York. sBARNEY W. VAN EPPS. 

Mobile, July 16, 1853. fol5-t f 


OUR AGENTS. 

We beg te inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully sa- 
thorized to receive all monies due for the ‘Spirit of the Times” and the ‘Turf Regis 
ter.” . 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison-street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling Agent 
for the Western States and Texas, assisted by H. J. Thomas, John T. Dent, Wm. H. Tho- 
mas, P. B. Yeiser, C. M. L. Wiseman, A. L. Childs, and Dr. Wm. Irwin. Each of the 
above gentlemen has a certificate from the Mayor of Cincinnati, with the seal of the City, 
describing their persons. 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of sfontgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for the 

States of Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by C. F. Lewis, James O. Lewis, and Samuel D. 
Lewis. . 
Mr. ISRAEL E. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth-street, Philadelphia, is our General Tra 
velling Agent, assisted by William H. Weld, John Collins, James Deering, J. Hammitt, 
Joseph Button, E, B. Evans, Thos. D. Nice, Robt. W. Morrison, Edward W. Wiley, Wm. 
L. Waterman, H. J. Riddick, P. W. Macken, and D. 8S. Pearce. . 

AGENTS FOR CALIFORNIA.—Messrs. LECOUNT & STRONG, Booksellers and Newspaper 
Agents, BURGESS, GILBERT & STILL, Periodical Dealers, and Messts. BONESTILL & WIL- 
LISTON, San Francisco, are duly authorized to receive subscriptions for the “e+ York 
“Spirit of the Times.” Sizigle numbers may also be obtained from either of the above. 

&@ Receipts from either of the above will be good. Rad . 

a@ All letters relating to the business of the Office, to be directed to 

JOHN RICHARDS, Publisher, 














TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


- FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND 4 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ““NaPo.zon or Tas Tuny.”’ 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “La Sylphids | 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Hardess. 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH BCLIPSE, and FASHION. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
. A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGB, 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVRY SATURDAY MORNING, Al NO. 8 PARK-PLACE, NAW YORE 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T, PORTER, EDITOR. 
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